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SUNDARI 


I. 

S Ralph Eustace rode by the stagnant waters of the long and 
wide backwater near the town of Premanagaram, watching 
the sun rise in all its sullen glow from beyond the far-off 

horizon, no holy Gayatri prayer, such as each Hindu daily pours forth 
to the glory of the divine vivifier, burst from his lips. His pallid face 
grew scowling as the hot slanting rays smote full beneath his h:!met. 
He cursed the sickening sun and he cursed the reeking vapours of 
pestilential decay which rose from the bordering shallow waters of 
the lake. He raised not his eyes to watch the swift sweep of the 
circling teal or brilliant plumage of the wild ducks as they gently 
glided here and there amid the sedge-grown waters. He paused but 
for a moment to listen to the low sad cry that came moaning from the 
rice-fields close at hand, where a frog was slowly sucked to death by 
some huge rat snake. He cursed the piteous wail and he cursed the 
ceaseless plaint of the restless peewit that flitted to and fro along the 
- shore. As he turned from the lake he noted not the stately grace of 
the long-winged flamingo sailing slowly across the waters to the 
glittering sands beyond. To him the deep-steeped beauty of the 
East had no soothing charms. India, its land, and people were to him 
accursed, and bitter cause he had for his deep hate. 

He had landed in India one year before. All chances of success at 
home in his own profession he had relinquished, and accepted the 
certainty of a fixed income as an army doctor, so that he might be 
able to marry Mabel Grey, whom he had met at Cambridge. Both 
studious and full of bookish lore, they looked not forward to married 
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life as a dream of ideal happiness or perennial bliss, knowing well that 
love’s fairy fancies often slip away as does dry sand when squeezed 
close in the feeble hand of a playful child. 

In Premanagaram the year had dragged along its weary length, 
varied by official routine, the morning ride or drive for health, long 
afternoons spent in sleep or darkened rooms from which the blinding 
glare of the sun was shut out, and evenings wasted at tennis or band at 
the Mess House. 

At home, even if success had been long delayed, the restless brains 
of Ralph and Mabel might have found congenial play in the struggling 
rush for golden trophies held out by a Western civilisation for the 
craftiest, most brazen, or most callous. In India they sank to listless 
apathy: like most of their race, viewing all things Eastern with pitying 
contempt or lofty indifference. 

A slight change came when Mabel’s child was born. In bitter 
irony they called it Hope, for they had resolved that before it grew 
from childhood they would leave the country and commence a new 
life at home, with brighter hopes for it and them. Daily the child 
grew wan and pale and fretful. Mabel shared the care of her boy with 
her trusted Ayah Lakshmi. It was Lakshmi alone wh» could soothe 
the child to sleep. She would sit the whole day watching its every 
movement with more than mother’s longing; her brooding care was 
ceaseless as a bird’s for its young or as a panther’s for its whelps; yet, 
though her constant presence was moaned for by Hope with a fretfulness 
not to be denied, her great love seemed to rouse no answering affection 
in the child, over whose pale face no smile or sign or recognition of its 
Ayah ever passed. 

Ralph liked not the Ayah, whose restless black eyes seemed ever to 
follow him as he moved from room to room, One day he saw on her 
neck and breast the clear marks of small-pox, and he sent her home 
and bade her not come back until cured. Lakshmi smiled as she 
thanked the Doctor Sahib, but as she raised her hands to her forehead 
her gleaming eyes scowled vegeance, for she saw not why she should be 
sent away when the goddess of small-pox had come to dwell within her. 

During the absence of Lakshmi the child grew bright, the smiles 
came again to its eyes, from which the dark rims faded. As Ralph 
watched the change, he saw how his skill had been outwitted 
by the simple cunning of an out-caste native woman. Lakshmi, 
like all of her class when trusted, had daily lulled the child to 
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sleep with opium. She returned, when well, full of smiles and lowly 
salaams. Her tears came fast when she once more held the child in her 
arms, but as they fell Ralph noted how her keen shifting eyes followed 
him while he kept close at hand. She wept and wailed and bent her 
head over the child and her hand moved among her garments, but as it 
stole near to the child’s mouth it was held firm in Ralph’s grasp. 

“Why for master seize my hand? no gentleman do that,” cried 
Lakshmi, struggling to release herself, while Mabel took the child, and 
Kalph unclosed the clenched hand, and saw how, beneath the nail of one 
finger, was concealed the sleep-bearing opium. “I no give baby black 
drug,” she continued, her eyes glaring with anger as she watched 
Raiph’s pale face. ‘“ All native women eating the black medicine.” 

“Go,” quietly said Ralph, “go, and come back here no more. You 
will get no letter from us, and every one in the station will hear that you 
are a bad woman.” 

“Every Ayah giving baby black drug,” cried Lakshmi angrily, “then 
baby no cry and master and mistress happy. Every one happy and 
baby grow up plenty strong, not crying. Baby my child and master not 
give baby black drug baby plenty cry and die. See, native children all 
eat black drug and grow strong. Master not know this country 
customs, Plenty English ladies glad baby not cry and ask no questions. 
Master bad man to send Ayah away from baby. I baby’s father and 
mother, master wait, he see I speak true.” 

That day the servants went about their work as usual, none seemed’ 
to note the dismissal of the Ayah. Ramaswami, the head servant, or 
butler, as he liked to be called, however rejoiced, for he was now once 
more acknowledged chief of the household, since his sole rival, the: 
Ayah Lakshmi, whose influence over his mistress he had always feared 
and resented, had now been removed. 

After dinner Ramaswami brought coffee and a light for his master’s: 
cheroot, lingering in the room until Ralph noticed his efforts to be of 
service, and thought it well to humour him by saying: “ Ramaswami, 
any one here know that Ayah?” 

“No, sir,” quickly replied Ramaswami, ready to pour forth all his 
pent-up wrongs of past months. “No one here knowing that Ayah. 
She bad woman that Ayah. Misses she engage that Ayah, no asking 
Ramaswami if that woman good woman. Misses not knowing this. 
country people. Master know everything. Master always saying ‘ Yes” 
to Misses and no asking Ramaswami.” 
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“Tf you knew she was a bad woman why did you not say so? The 
Ayah had many letters of recommendation from ladies,” said Ralph. 

“ Master read those letters?” enquired Ramaswami with a self- 
satisfied air, ignoring the first part of the question. 

“No,” answered Ralph, “ the Mem Sahib read them.” 

“ Misses not knowing,” replied Ramaswami. “Master well know 
native people bringing plenty false characters. That Ayah always 
telling lies; master not listen, but misses always listening. No good 
servant stay with misses. I always stay with master; master plenty 
hear, no speaking, no getting angry, always cool man, natives all like 
that sort gentleman.” 

“ Does any one here know the Ayah’s people ?” asked Ralph. 

“No one here know that Ayah’s people,” replied Ramaswami, 
looking in doubt at Mabel, then back to Ralph. “That Ayah say 
plenty bad things about master.” 

Mabel rose and walked towards the room where she had left Hope 
sleeping. The dining-room was in the centre of the bungalow, opening 
straight from the porch.  Ralph’s office room was to the left, Mabel’s 
sleeping room to the right, the three rooms occupying the whole lower 
storey, round which ran a deep verandah. From the dining-room the 
other two were cut off by light baize-covered folding doors, with an 
open space left above and below to allow the air to pass free from room 
to room. The room where Mabel had left her child sleeping in its cot 
was almost dark, a cotton wick, set in cocoa-nut oil, which floated on the 
top of water placed in a tumbler, gave but a glimmering light. When 
Mabel opened the door she started back, turning her face, pale as death, 
to Ralph who rose and hastened to her side. 

The cot where Hope had been left sleeping was empty, and the door 
to the verandah beyond lay open. As Ralph gazed into the dimly- 
lighted room a numbness stole through his limbs. They looked fora 
moment in each other’s faces and each seemed to feel that as the dim 
light of the lamp flickered the very air seemed to pulsate and throb with 
vague whispering of some strange mystery. The hot air from the 
dried-up sandy soil around the bungalow stole through the room and 
passed in heaving waves towards the door where Mabel stood, 
enfolding her in its heavy close embrace, and choking her breath, 
which came in long gasps. Ralph led her fainting from the door 
back to the dining-room, where now the servants came hurrying from 
their food, summoned by Ramaswami’s cries. 
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Vain to hope for help from natives who had that day listened 
in silence to the Ayah’s vows of vengeance and ribald abuse of their 
master. Ralph waited not to ask empty questions. In the next 
compound to his was the mess-house. He quickly broke his way 
through the dividing thorn hedge, answering the sentry’s quick, sharp, 
challenge by a hasty query: had any one passed by or noise been 
heard. His loud tones and hasty rush were followed by cries from 
the syces seated in front of the mess-house holding their now plunging 
horses. 

Ralph stayed for an instant to hear the sentry’s reply that no one 
had been seen and no noise heard, and then rushed up the steps, 
through the dining-room, to the billiard-room beyond. Startled by 
his sudden entry Jack Mowbray, the District Superintendent of Police, 
and three officers who were in the room, stood gazing at him in 
surprise. ‘“ Mowbray,” gasped Ralph, “ Hope, the boy, is gone.” 

“Gone?” cried Mowbray, laying down his cue and seizing his 
helmet. “Where? What has happened ?” 

“The Ayah has stolen him. Quick, she cannot be far gone. We 
were at dinner and the boy alone in the room next us. Come, quick, 
she must be traced and found. What can she mean to do?” 


“God knows,” answered Mowbray. “We must find her, and that 
soon. Here, quick,” he cried, rushing to the verandah and summoning 
his orderly, “ride to the police station and tell the Inspector, Jagat 
Rao, to come to the Doctor Sahib’s house.” 

At Ralph’s house Jack Mowbray could learn nothing. The servants 
talked wildly, all in fear for their own safety now that the police were 
summoned. 


When Jagat Rao arrived he asked no questions. A Brahman of 
high caste he wore the Government uniform, with its defiling leather 
belt, for the post was one of high importance, and gave him sway 
over a district where he was wealthy. Saluting the doctor and 
Superintendent, his proud face turned not to look at the cowering 
low-caste servants. He motioned to a constable to take them to 
their rooms and there examine them, thence to the police cells. He 
listened to all Ralph had to tell, then with the trusted village headman 
whom he had summoned, traced the Ayah’s footsteps lamp in hand, 
from the soft sand near the verandah down the compound through the 
hedge to the open country. On his return he said that the footsteps 
disappeared at a nullah, or water-channel, in the fields outside the 
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compound. Near the nullah he had found an earthen pot which had 
contained some dye. It was evident that the Ayah had stained the 
child so that she might carry it away and no one suspect that it was 
not a native child. 


“If that be so,” cried Mowbray, “the Ayah cannot be gone far, 
she will soon be found.” 


“If she remains in the district she can be traced,” calmly replied 
Jagat Rao, “but she may escape and make her way to Madras and 
there hide or else join some band of pilgrims and escape north. She 
evidently means the child no harm, but intends to keep it for a promise 
of reward for its recovery.” 

“Give what reward you like,” impatiently cried Ralph, “the child 
must be found and that speedily.” 

“Jagat Rao will be placed on special duty,” said Mowbray; “he 
knows every one and everything in the district and will soon trace out 
the Ayah.” 

Jagat Rao bowed and turned away to give directions to the police 
who were waiting. He gave orders that watchers should be set at the 
railway station, and runners sent to every village along the road with 
word to the headmen to keep watch for the Ayah. 

The next day passed and no news of the Ayah was heard. Ralph's 
servants had been arrested, threatened, and offered rewards if they 
would confess they knew anything of Lakshmi, or her whereabouts, 
but to no avail. They all declared their ignorance and their great 
love for their master and mistress, whose salt they had eaten. When 
all the ingenious devices of the native police for the extraction of 
evidence had been applied to them without any result they were 
released, for it was then certain they could know nothing, or they 
would have told it. Although Jagat Rao went to every village in his 
charge his daily reports gave no ray of hope that any clue would ever 
be found. Madras, Bombay, and Haidarabad he visited ; the longer his 
unsuccess continued the keener his quest became. 

Three weeks after the disappearance of Hope, Mabel was forced 
by Ralph to leave Premanagaram and the hot plains, in hopes that 
the cold heights of Ootacamund would remove the dead apathy into 
which she had sunk. Ralph remained behind to direct the weary 
search. Eagerly he read every report of Jagat Rao, and long and 
anxious were his consultations with the Brahman Inspector, who every 
now and then returned to headquarters. 


” 
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It was but a few days after the departure of Mabel that Ralph rode 
by the backwater of Premanagaram, with loathing in his heart for 
the saddened East, with its ever-weary weight of brooding mystery 
and delusive hopes. He had come, thinking that perhaps the ceaseless 
far-off beat of the murmuring waves along the beach might rouse his 
deadened mind, only to find that the unchanging moan that wept and 
wailed as each swelling wave rolled towards the shore and then 
went surging back, seemed to drown his thoughts and fill him with 
despair. So he turned away, and rode through the cool shade 
beneath the thickly planted cocoa-nut trees near the lake, where he 
met Jagat Rao. 

The Brahman would have passed on, for his shaven head was bare 
and his garments were loosely arranged, his yellow-stained robe folded 
round his arms and shoulder, but Ralph, who knew not the customs 
of the country, rode quickly towards him. Jagat Rao’s calm-set 
features moved not as he fixed his eyes in steady gaze on Ralph, 
who eagerly said: “I did not know you had come back; have you 
any news?” , 

“T came from Madras to Premanagaram this morning. There is 
nothing new to tell,” quietly replied Jagat Rao. 


“ Strange that the woman cannot be traced,” replied Ralph. 

“Your will,” answered Jagat Rao, walking slowly beside Ralph's 
horse, waiting quietly for permission to depart. 

“You have done all that could be done,” said Ralph, who was well 
aware that nothing he had ever suggested or imagined had escaped 
the keen wit of the Brahman. 


“Tt is now on you alone,” he continued, sadly, “that our future, 
it may be the life of my wife, depends.” 

“Until the child be found I will seek ; all will happen according to 
the course of fate,” said Jagat Rao. 

“ Fate,” angrily cried Ralph, “a fate against which I am powerless, 
for without you I can do nothing.” 

“ The Sahib’s power is great, he speaks in anger.” 

“What power have I?” asked Ralph, watching the immovable face 
of the Brahman. “I have to stay here and wait your reports, with 
eager impotence. When I speak to such as know a little English they 
seem afraid to answer, or else agree to all I say. It maddens me 
to think that the child may even be hidden near here, and all know 
it yet not care to tell, or else delight to see me baffled.” 
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“No one would do that,” gently said Jagat Rao; “we all feel for 
your loss. What can we do?” 

“ Daily as I ride through the streets of Premanagaram,” said Ralph, 
stopping his horse, and looking down enquiringly at Jagat Rao, “I 
watch how the eyes of the people are raised from their work to gaze 
steadily on me as I pass, and I seem to feel that some among them 
must know the secret of the mystery which haunts my life. Sedate 
and placid as they all look, there lies something deeper in their faces 
than I can read; is it that they rejoice to see the foreigner’s head 
bowed in grief?” 

“The people are poor and simple people. Why should they not 
say all they know? Are you not the Ruler, and do not they wait at 
your feet for justice?” gravely answered back Jagat Rao. 

“ Jagat Rao,” said Ralph, watching the deep-set eyes and thoughtful 
face of the Brahman ; “ why is it that when you walk down the streets 
the people rise and raise their folded hands to their bowed foreheads 
in reverent salutation? When I pass by they move not, but seem to 
fear or resent my presence?” 

“The people rise not because the foreigners have told them all 
men and castes are equal. Besides, they have learned that the 
foreigners hold their Eastern ways of courtesy for servile humility,” 
replied Jagat Rao. 

“I know not,” answered Ralph, riding slowly on. “A few years 
of an evil rule would make them glad to see us once again in their 
midst.” 

“Your will,” obediently answered Jagat Rao, fearing to step beyond 
the bounds of courtesy and ask permission to depart, although the time 
for the sacred rites of his religion was passing, and native custom 
demanded that the superior and not the inferior should signify his 
wish that the interview should close. Still Ralph walked on until the 
sun was high, and then deeming it time to ride rapidly home, bade 
farewell to Jagat Rao, who gravely bowed and went his way back to 
the sea-shore. 

As Ralph hurried on in the cool grove of cocoa-nut trees he 
remembered how he had before seen some native women bathing in 


a neighbouring rivulet, one of whom he noted had watched his 
approach. 


As he now drew near he saw that she was alone, standing knee- 
deep in the rivulet, her yellow-coloured robe clinging to her graceful 
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limbs, her head and face concealed in her closely drawn silk raiment. 
For a moment she fixed her gleaming black eyes on his, and then stole 
to his side, looking round in timid doubt. The few words that she 
spoke were low and rapid. Ralph shook his head to show he knew not 
her language, and the woman hurried back to the running waters, for 
the white-robed figure of Jagat Rao stood in an opening in the trees 
watching Ralph as he leaned on his horse’s neck gazing steadily into 
the bright eyes of the fair-faced woman. Ralph saw not Jagat Rao, so 
he rode on and thought no more of the woman. 


Il. 


All that day Ralph sat in his room brooding over his loss and the 
absence of his wife. 

He himself was powerless. He knew no language of the country ; 
the people, their life, and thoughts were to him all strange mysteries. 
The whole race seemed to him to be banded in one vast conspiracy 
of silence against him, and not against him alone, for Mowbray, the 
Chief of Police, had already shown that without the aid of the Brahman 
Inspector the whole village life of the district was to him a sealed book 
which had now long ceased to interest him. 

All day the long shore wind had swept down the sandy coast and, 
laden with the fetid moisture from the stagnant backwater, carried its 
feverish blasts across the land to die away towards evening as the sun 
dropped quick into what seemed a sea of fire in the far-off horizon. 
Night closed in to bring no relief to Ralph’s racked brain. Unstrung 
and fevered from the taint of the malaria-laden wind he lay more 
deliriously awake than by day. Every door and window of the room 
was open to catch each chance breath of cooling air. The punka 
boy had fallen asleep ; the punka lay still. Now and then the buzz 
of a mosquito would sweep slowly through the room, die away, and 
then commence again its droning hum. Ralph’s room was on the 
upper story, above the room whence Hope had been stolen. The 
verandah without was in darkness, and from where Ralph lay the 
sky gleamed murky red, as though reflecting the glare of some great 
conflagration below the horizon. From his uneasy sleep, crowded with 
seething fancies that his wife and child were sleeping near him, he every 
now and then awoke trembling in every limb to find that he was alone. 

As Ralph tossed restlessly, a woman white-robed, her face covered 
closely, crept softly up the dark stairs leading from the verandah 
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below to that above. Reaching Ralph’s room she placed her hand, 
the arm of which was laden with gold jewels, on the side of the door, 
and there stood looking at the sleeping figure. She turned and 
listened to hear that no footsteps followed. Ralph had heard the sound 
of her tinkling jewels, and raising himself on one hand, gazed in wonder 
at the figure now standing in the full light. He would have cried aloud, 
but the woman, with her face still turned listening towards the stairs, 
raised her hand and motioned him to silence. She then advanced, and 
as he rose and stood before her, he saw it was the woman he had so 
often seen bathing in the rivulet beneath the shade of the cocoa-nut 
trees. Once or twice she tried to speak, but the only words that came 
from her trembling lips were “ Doctor Sahib.” Then she quickly spoke 
some rapid words which he could not understand. The same words 
were repeated slowly as the woman pointed to him and then to herself. 
Ralph made a move towards the door to call some one to interpret what 
the woman said, but she stayed him with her raised hand, turned her 
face again towards the stairs, and listened as if fearing that her voice 
had been heard. Nothing broke the heavy stillness of the house but 
the beatings of their two hearts. From the native village not half a 
mile off came the moaning howls of the dogs and weird, shrill blasts 
from the conch shells of the temple watchers. Along the road running 
in front of the house the rattle of the rings on the running postman’s 
staff came nearer and nearer, rising above the howls of a passing pack 
of jackals. But the woman seemed to have heard a nearer sound, for 
she glanced at Ralph in startled fear, and then into the darkness of the 
room as if seeking some place of concealment or way to escape except 
down the stairs by which she had ascended. Ralph advanced and 
would have seized her and drawn her back from the light, but she 
waved him away with her hand, and, so that her heavy anklets should 
make no sound, crept softly down the stairs. 

Ralph hurried to the verandah, looked over the balustrade, and 
saw the woman glide from the house and fly in the clear light down the 
garden path. He quickly descended the stairs to see if any of his 
servants were awake or if they knew who the woman was. As he 
stood on the edge of the lower verandah looking towards the compound 
gate through which the woman sped, a native, naked to the waist, rose 
from out of the darkness by the foot of the stairs and crept near 
behind him. For a moment the thin, sinewy arm of the native was 
held high, and a dagger which he held quivered in the starlight. Ralph 
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heard the quivering motion, and as he started the dagger missed his 
heart and struck his shoulder. He gave one muffled cry for help and 
’ then fell forward from the step on which he stood, face downward. 

The native looked at him as he lay and then turned and walked 
slowly down the path by which the woman had fled. It was Jagat Rao 
who had struck the blow, and it was his wife Sundari he now followed 
to her home. 


ITl. 


Jagat Rao’s house stood in the Brahman street of Premanagaram. 
It was a large, square building, the largest house in the street, planted 
close round with cocoa-nut trees. No windows opened to the outside ; 
the entrance was through a massive iron-studded gate leading to the 
inner courtyard. Straight in front were the cooking rooms, on either 
side the guest room, all covered in by a deep verandah ; above, on an 
upper story, were the sleeping apartments, from which close-latticed 
windows opened to the courtyard. The household consisted but of 
Jagat Rao, his mother, Siindari his wife, and their child. Jagat Rao’s 
wéalth was known to none, but it was whispered abroad that with the 
wealth he had inherited from his family,and that which had passed 
into his hands while in the Government service, he would have been 
able to daily feed a thousand Brahmans and weigh himself against 
gold for every festival in the year. It was also an open secret, though 
he never avowed it, that by him rest-houses had been built and 
endowed, groves planted, and wells dug by the wayside for travellers 
in every part of the district, while the renown of his liberality to 
guests and to the poor was spread abroad from Benares to Cape 
Comorin. 

Great as was Jagat Rao’s wealth his power was greater, for there 
were few men in the district who had not sought his services at one 
time or another, while there were many whose fortunes and fame 
he held in the hollow of his hand. But now a great sorrow had 
befallen his home, for Sundari had proved faithless. He had himself 
traced her to the home of the Englishman whom he had stabbed 
in his rage. His caste and kinsmen, the very villagers who were 
wont to bow so lowly as he passed, would all soon hear of his 
shame. He himself would carry it abroad in his heart and face. 
Henceforth he would walk about among his people who would ao 
longer heed his words. They would look and wonder and gather 
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together to talk and look wise over the great sorrow that had fallen 
on the home of Jagat Rao. That night when his aged mother had 
heard of her home’s shame, she had with wrathful pride urged him 
to heap the courtyard high with sandal wood, lead her there, and 
with his wife and child purify the stain on his race in the kindling 
fire; but the traditions of his family knew no such need. The 
Brahman caste knew subtler means to avenge the insults they never 
tamely brooked. Holy writ told how, when oppressed and suffering, 
his forefathers had dropped the sacred texts to seize the sword and 
sweep from their path those who did them wrong. In his wild rage 
he had wreaked his vengeance on the foreigner, and had now to deal 
with Sundari, his wife, who had stolen home. 

Jagat Rao stood in the silent courtyard gazing at the light which 
shone flickering now and then through the latticed windows of her 
room. The white walls of the courtyard shone bright beneath the 
calm star-laden sky; every window except the one from which the 
light came was closed and the wooden shutters barred. As Jagat Rao 
stood in the shade of the deep verandah opposite his wife’s room, 
his hand resting on the head of a yawning monster carved out in 
quaint device from one of the age-eaten supporting sandal-wood 
pillars, the dead silence seemed to send a strange rest over his surging 
thoughts. Once or twice he bowed his head and tears came welling 
to his eyes as his heart grew faint with all a woman’s pity for the 
stern decrees of fate which swept him onward in their unrelenting 
course. His lips moved, but the mystic prayer of all India, whose 
sound is as that of the roll of great chariot wheels dying away in 
a gentle whisper as though echoing from the gates of a far-off 
unknown, he could not utter, for as the first sacred sound “Om’, 
Om’,” came to his memory he paused and his face grew stern. Images 
of the Englishman and his own wife once more crowded in before 
him and as in fancy he again slew the Englishman the figure of his 
wife seemed to glide in between them and fix her unmoving yet 
pleading face on his, as if she waited for the wrathful look of anger 
to pass away and be fixed once more in love on hers. Once he tried 
to smile as the face drew nearer, but in an instant the surging sea 
of all that made him one with the pulsating life around of strife and 
heaving unrest seemed to swell up from the earth and roll in from 
the far-off depths above, leaving him once more the sport of his own 
passions. With the stern cry, “the hand that has sown the seed 
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must reap the bitter fruit,” he crossed the court, ascended the broad 
stairs to Sundari’s room, and there paused for a moment at her well- 
known door. No sound was heard within. He entered and, closing 
the door, stood still with folded arms. At the far side of the room 
his wife lay weeping on some soft cushions placed on the ground, her 
face turned towards the wall, round which ran a dado painted with 
pictures of scenes from the life of the chaste Sita. Some distance 
away lay a child sleeping placidly. At the sound of the opening 
of the door Sundari started up and gazed with frightened look at 
the stern face of her husband. She then advanced towards him, 
prostrated herself on the ground, placing her hands on his feet. 

Hastily drawing back Jagat Rao bade her arise. His wife raised 
herself but remained kneeling, her face buried in her hands. 

“ Sundari,” her husband said coldly, “ you were not ashamed to show 
your face to the foreigner ; why do you now hide it?” 

“My lord commands and I obey,” replied Sundari, sadly, fixing 
her dark lustrous eyes, soft as those of a fawn, on those of her husband. 
For long they gazed in each other’s eyes, Sundari with look simple 
as that of a child, for though a mother she was not yet fourteen years 
of age. As the tears gathered and dropped from her long eye-lashes 
she moved not her hand to wipe them away. 

As Jagat Rao gazed on the youthful beauty of his wife, he, for a 
moment, forgot his own lustful jealousy. He saw there only her 
pleading look of love, her figure, the glowing beauties of which were 
but half concealed, her moulded arm clinging as a tendril, and small 
well-shaped caressing hand. His wild heart throbbed to seize her, 
bear her thence, and in some hidden place far-off from following man, 
hold for himself her there all alone. 

“ Sundari,” at length he said, “it was but my folly that I dreamed 
that I could stay your thoughts and hold your heart. I ought to have 
known that woman’s heart was ever restless as the sun-born butterfly, 
whose wings move tremulous to depart ere it has well alighted on the 
flower that for a moment stays its hovering flight.” 

“My thoughts have never strayed,” moaned Sundari. “To my lord 
I have ever clung as close as the bee clings to the lotus. I twined 
my life with his even as the twining tendril clings to the mango tree. 
Thrust from his side my heart lies chill and cold and no fire of love 
throbs within my veins. I have done wrong to my lord, a bitter wrong, 
and the fates have followed quick my footsteps. The bitter fruit I have 
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fully eaten, and now but wait for your hand to fire my funeral pyre. 
When my lord sces my soul hereafter he will smile in pity at my sin 
and not in anger.” 

“ Sundari,’ said Jagat Rao, “ mine was the fault to have let you go 
free and not to have held you closer bound. Then would you not have 
crept forth, as a dancing girl, to a house I have never entered without 


a shudder of pollution, a house where degraded outcaste slaves prepare 
the foreigner’s food and wait upon his table, to seek the love 7 

“ My lord, my lord,” cried Sundari, raising her hands piteously. “I 
sought not the foreigner’s love.” 

“What sought you, then?” angrily cried Jagat Rao. 

“ My lord, my sin is great, what can I say ?” moaned Sundari, once 
more bowing down her head. 

“ Sundari,” replied Jagat Rao with cold contempt, “ you have sunk 
outcast and degraded, so that in this life and after death your soul can 
never more find rest. You have become one with the foreigners who 
know not of our thoughts, who shower ridicule on all our ways,’ he 
continued with rising anger,“ who sneer at our lofty lineage and pridc 
of birth, and mock at our long thought out hopes for here and hereafter. 
They have no fecling for woman’s unprotected state, and know not the 
difference between the dancing girl and the wife of a twice-born 
Brahman. You I loved; you were mine, mine, moulded from your 
earliest youth to see in me your husband, father, brother. I saw you 
grow and cherished your every word and thought as mine alone. You 
are now outcaste, never to see my face again, for here you will live 
alone ; the foul wrong you have done our race, known to none save to 
my mother and myself.” 

“My lord, my lord,” cried Sundari as the door closed after Jagat 
Rao, “it was to save your soul that I did all.” 

Jagat Rao had hurried from the room, for his quick ear had caught 
the sound of a hurried knocking at the outer gate, and he knew that a 
messenger had come with the news that Ralph had been stabbed. 


R. W. FRAZER. 
(To be continued.) 
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O be great and yet intimate is the heritage of few. Kings and 
TT warriors play their part upon the larger stage of life, and urge 
us to forget that passion, jealousy, and private malice were 
ever among their qualities. It is the field of battle, not the gaming 
table, that seems to befit the masters of the world, and in the clash 
of states the whisper of love is too often silenced by the blare of the 
trumpet. Wherefore, your admiration is the greater, when one of the 
immortal heroes descends to a confidence, and gossips (so to say) at 
your fireside of triumph or defeat, vaunting the smiles of fair women, 
and the favour of kings. Thus it is that Frangois de Bassompierre lives 
in our memory : if the statélier records proclaim his prowess and fidelity, 
his Memoirs reveal an accomplished and debonair gentleman, with 
whom his own candour invites you to make acquaintance across the 
disparting centuries. 

His family was German and of immemorial nobility. The County 
of Ravelstein, the Barony of Bestein, were the heritage of unnumbered 
ancestors, who since time began had been accustomed to the 
service of emperors and of kings. So that when he. was born, 
on 12th April, 1579, at four o’clock in the morning, at the Chateau 
of Harouel, a life of splendour and magnificence was already prepared 
him. His childhood was spent in the seclusion of Lorraine, and he 
set forth upon the grand tour, with a conscious pride in his destiny 
and lineage. Everywhere he was received with the honour which is 
paid to illustrious descent, and under the auspices of mighty princes 
he became accomplished in all the learning and elegance of the age. 
If in Germany he pursued the study of Aristotle with a dangerous 
zeal, Italy provided a gracious diversion, and at Naples he perfected 
himself in those knightly exercises, which won him instant glory at 
the Court of France. The august Pignatelle was his riding-master, 
until old age set its seal upon a distinguished career ; he learnt the art 
of dancing, wherein he excelled all his contemporaries, from Agostino 
himself, while Marquino taught him the use of lance and rapier. Thus 
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he returned to Harouel at all points a proper gentleman, and when 
at nineteen he set out for Paris, accompanied by his mother and sisters, 
the equipage was no more brilliant than his reasonable hopes. The 
capital, indeed, was the scene of his immediate triumph ; he began the 
career of courtier under kingly patronage and with universal admiration. 
Young, handsome, accomplished, he had nothing to fear, save the 
jealousy of the inexpert, and for thirty years his invincible tact 
preserved him even from the assaults of malice. 

Nor was the occasion unworthy the young courtier’s enterprise and 
audacity. France had settled into the semblance of a peace, and 
Henry, her King—that Polichinelle of genius—knew no other care 
than joyousness. Before the Court passed a gorgeous procession 
of dances and masquerades; the King’s mistresses were the most 
beautiful in Europe; his warricrs the most valiantly equipped. 
The card-table had brought oblivion of the religious wars, and not 
even the sorrows of the Huguenots had driven the smile of merri- 
ment from his face. Moreover, he was loyal, frank,.simple, and 
just such a monarch as would entice the devotion and dazzle the 
fancy of a careless soldier, in whose eyes pleasure was a distinction 
and warfare an easy pastime. It was an age, indeed, of love and war, 
of strong passion and hot temper, when a man’s hand was ready at 
his sword-hilt, and the tourney was practised in the courtyard of the 
Louvre. Nor could ingenuity have devised a more suitable appearance 
than Bassompierre’s: a dinner at Monsieur le Grand’s, whither the 
Comte de Grammont had conducted him, made him acquainted with 
the gallants of the Court, who presently proposed to beguile the King’s 
malady with a ballet. Straightway Bassompierre was bidden of the 
number, and when he pleaded reluctantly that he had not yet done 
reverence to His Majesty, the excuse was brushed aside, and he set out 
with the rest for Monceaux. No sooner was the ballet finished, and the 
masks removed, than the King called for Bassompierre, treated him with 
a generous amiability, presented him to his mistress, and bade him hence- 
forth be counted among his friends. The young soldier was eager to 
seize the advantage; like many another gentleman adventurer, he 
increased his patron’s consideration by his reckless gambling ; and in 
a few weeks he had won so goodly a sum of money from the King, 
that Henry could no longer endure to think of his departure. But 
Bassompierre received the King’s offer of service with characteristic 
independence. “I had not yet intended,” said he, “to resolve upon the 
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future. I came to France for amusement’s sake, and designed to visit 
Spain before devoting my hand and my sword to the welfare of a King. 
Yet on this short voyage I have found a master, whom I can serve 
until death, and to you I dedicate my life and courage.” Henceforth 
he esteemed himself a Frenchman; henceforth he defended the 
interests of his master with a foresight and a valiance which nothing 
save an agreeable intrigue could interrupt. Though he won Henry’s 
money, though once even he stole Henry’s mistress, he lived with the 
King upon terms of equal cordiality until Ravaillac’s knife deprived 
him of a gracious friend ; nor did the death of his patron weaken for 
an instant his honourable regard for France. 

He was the gallantest lover of a gallant age, and he professed unto 
the end a joyful pride in his conquests. With a very gentlemanly 
frankness he has told the story of his loves, and the simplicity 
wherewith he records his triumph is worthy of our own Pepys. Le 
jeudi 22, he writes, 7’eus une bonne fortune. The statement can neither 
be bettered nor translated, and for many a year there are few days 
whereon the boast is not justified. A generous admirer of beauty, he 
was always ready to accept complacency in return for his admiration, 
and it was his unchanging ambition to break no heart—not even his 
own. Like all strong men, he knew the joy of life; like all wise ones, 
he was ashamed to discard it. While his adoration of Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues is yet fresh, he interrupts the recital of his triumphs at 
lansquenet and in the hunting field with this rhapsody :—“ I was in love 
with d’Entragues and with another beautiful lady. I was also in the 
flower of my youth, and well-made, and gay.” What a delightful 
memory wherewith to break the pitiless monotony of the Bastille! 
And the beautiful women of France love him in spite (or on account) 
of his inconstancy. When he is sent ona mission to Lorraine, they 
pursue him with messengers, with ictters, with presents even; and 
when the news is brought of his return, they set forth in their 
carriages that he may make his entry with a proper guard of honour. 
Sometimes he excuses his popularity with an unbecoming modesty. 
Thus, he would belittle his success when he brings back a treaty 
from Spain :—* There were few gallants in Paris, and all the ladies 
assembled at the Tuileries. I was in vast esteem, and was in love 
with divers of them. Besides, I had spent twenty thousand crowns 
upon Spanish curiosities, and these procured me an_ excellent 
reception.” But the modesty is insincere, and the real Bassompierre 
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is rather he who boasts on another occasion:—“I was well both 
with the Court and with the ladies; I had a host of beautiful 
mistresses.” In truth they loved their Bassompierre better than all 
the treasures of Spain, nor was it to receive his gifts that they 
flocked in eager emulation to the deserted Tuileries. 

He changed his mistresses as easily as he put off a worn-out coat. 
“T started this year”—such is the plain record of 1608 —“ with a fair 
lady.” And the colour was fashionable, for on the next page you read 
of an exquisite comedy performed by a flaxen-haired troop for the 
King’s pleasure. But presently it is a Greek beauty, who haunts the 
theatre for his sake, and you readily believe his confidence that “les soirs 
et les nuits m’étaient belles.” And yet for many years he kept one 
separate corner in his heart for Mademoiselle d’Entragues. Though she 
never gained a complete ascendency over his affection, though even at 
her zenith she must share her lover with the world, yet he loved her 
vwith a tempered constancy, and his attention persuaded her to demand 
-marriage of the law. At the outset she was the toast of the Court 
—the mistress of the King; and doubtless the young Bassompierre 
was proud enough to poach on his master. Besides, the intrigue was 
carried on with all the romance of a guilty love. An upper chamber 
was discovered, which the lady might reach through a door concealed 
in her wardrobe ; it was adorned with silver plaques and silver torches, 
and its furniture was the furniture of Zammer. Such was the meeting- 
place of Bassompierre and his d’Entragues, and all might have been 
well had not the King and M. de Guise been seized with jealousy. 
Their suspicion fell easily enough upon M. le Grand, whom they hated 
like the plague, and presently they warned the lady’s mother of his 
design. Madame d’Entragues, determined upon discovery, rose hastily 
one night, found her daughter’s room empty, and the door open which 
led to the hidden staircase. The poor girl was soundly thrashed for her 
pains ; her lover was with difficulty restored to favour; and, for a while 
at least, they feared the King’s resentment so bitterly that they spoke 
only in secret. ‘“ However,” says Bassompierre, “lovers are always 
ingenious enough to find some rare means of intercourse” ; and doubtless 
their intimacy was more frequent even after disclosure than the Kinz 
suspected, or than Bassompierre chose to reveal. 

But, alas! the intrigue became notorious. While he was too young 
for discretion, she was resolved upon marriage and respectability. So 
still they appeared together at Fontainebleau, and still they met in 
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the secret chamber, which lay behind the hidden door, and was 
approached by a forgotten staircase. And one night, some worthless 
ruffian, surprised in a house hard by, was bastinadoed and flung, with 
scanty covering, into the street, where presently he died. And the 
mob, seeing a lifeless body at the door of Madame d’Entrague’s 
house, was not slow to spread the report of Bassompierre’s death. 
Straightway his friends flocked for news to his lodging, and finding 
him absent on another quest, gave the comedy a tragic complexion, 
until the town believed the courtier was no more. The mystery was 
easily pierced; but the tongues of the gossips were already on the 
wag, and Bassompierre, who liked not a serious scandal, began to 
tire of d’Entrague’s advertised affection. The lady, however, was 
resolute, and for eight years she threatened her reluctant lover with 
a lawsuit. You regret the squalid conclusion to what should have been 
avery pretty drama. For the lady was beautiful, and her lover had 
once been ardent, but the law declined to aid her, and the Court 
knew her presence no more. Once, in her discredited years, she 
encountered her ancient lover. He was in the Queen’s carriage, 
and as they passed, the Queen exclaimed, with a laugh :—“ There 
goes Madame de Bassompierre.” “That is only her vom de guerre,” 
said Bassompierre. The unhappy lady overheard the taunt, and 
denounced, her ancient lover as “le plus sot des hommes.” “Ah, 
madam,” he replied, “‘ what would you have said had you married me?” 

His most romantic adventure had a still more sinister conclusion. 
It chanced—in the year 1606—that as often as he passed over the 
Petit-Pont, a beautiful washer-girl, at the Sign of the Two Angels, 
made him her courtesy, and followed him with her eyes until he 
was out of sight. Now, one day when he crossed the bridge on his road 
from Fontainebleau, the girl stood at her shop door and murmured as 
he passed :—“ Sir, 1 am your servant.” He saluted her with reverence, 
and turning his head from time to time, he saw that she looked after 
him as long as she could. Forthwith he bade his lackey dismount, 
and so sent word to the girl, that in return for her flattering curiosity 
he would be pleased to give her an interview. She told the lackey 
that he had brought her the best news he could, and she came to 
the meeting-place in all joyousness of heart. Bassompierre, the liberal 
lover of the Court, was enchanted with her amiable simplicity, and 
implored her to see him once more. Wishing nothing more ardently, 
she yet strenuously declined to re-enter the none too honourable place 
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which the lackey had prepared for their reception. “I know well,” said 
she, with perfect tact, “the character of the house wherein we are 
met. Hither I have come for my love of you, and because you dignify 
even this infamous meeting-place ; but once is not custom, and though 
I would do much for one I loved, and for a Bassompierre, to return to 
this house would expose me to a just reproach. Wherefore, you must 
see me the next time at the house of my aunt, who lives in the Rue 
Bourg |’Abbé, not far from the market, and close to the Rue aux Ours. 
Her door is the third on the side next the Rue St. Martin; and there 
I shall await you from ten o’clock to midnight, and afterwards I will 
leave the door open. At the entrance is a small alley, which you 
must pass in haste, for there is my aunt’s chamber, and then you will 
find a staircase, which will lead you to the second story.” 

Bassompierre accepted the conditions, and on Sunday night, crossing 
the Petit-Pont, he made his way along the Rue St. Denis and past the 
market, until he came to the Rue aux Ours. The Rue Bourg l’Abbé 
faced him, and at ten o’clock he stood outside the house which 
the washer-girl had described. But the girl, alas! was not there 
to bid him welcome. The door was closed, and every floor was 
ominously illuminated. He knocked, and heard no answer but only 
the voice of a man, who brusquely demanded his business. Thereon he 
retreated to the Rue aux Ours, and coming again he found the door 
open, and so ascended to the second story. Instantly he knew the 
cause of the light, for the straw of the bed was burning, and two 
naked bodies lay stretched upon the table. ‘I retired,” thus he 
continues the narrative, “much astonished, and as I went out I met 
plague-buryers, who asked me what I sought, and I, to clear them from 
my way, took sword in hand, and passed into the street, and so 
returned to my lodging, not a little disturbed at this unexpected 
vision.” Here he drank two or three glasses of pure wine, which 
was the German remedy against the plague, and after an unbroken 
sleep he set out next morning for Lorraine. But on his return to 
Paris he was determined to discover the poor girl, whose beauty 
still dazzled his memory. His search was vain. She had vanished 
as suddenly as the charred straw of the plague-stricken room; she 
was forgotten, even at the Sign of the Two Angels, where less romantic 
hands held the wash-tub, and Bassompierre could only regret a lost 
love, and find consolation in a flippant Court. 

Such is the story which has contributed morc to Bassompierre’s 
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immortality than his Embassy to England, or the Siege of Rochelle. 
Nor has the beauty of the Two Angels lacked lovers since her death. 
So captivated was Chateaubriand with her story that he paid a pious 
pilgrimage to the Rue Bourg |’Abbé. But he found no washer-girl to 
do him reverence ; no woman, frank and fair, “ with her hair done for the 
night, wearing a very fine shift, a green petticoat, and slippers on her 
feet.” There was instead an old beldame, whose teeth were soon to 
meet in the tomb, and who threatened violence with her crutch. 
“‘ Perhaps,” thought he, “it is the aunt of the meeting-place.” The house 
itself was no longer the shrine of this vanished tragedy. ‘The front 
was new; and neither on the first, nor the second, nor the third story 
did the windows glimmer with light. Only the attic, under the roof, 
was bright with a garland of nasturtiums and sweet-peas. On the 
ground-floor a barber plied his trade, and Chateaubriand, still under 
the spell, asked him with diffidence :—“ Have you, perchance, bought 
the hair of a young washer-girl, who once lived at the sign of the Two 
Angels, near the Petit-Pont?” But the astonished barber gasped 
inarticulate, and we shall never unravel the secret already tangled 
for Bassompierre. Was it the girl’s body which lay stark in the 
chamber of death? Or was the aunt the sudden victim of the plague ? 
* The idle may fit the story with a dozen conclusions, yet never better 
its solemn mystery. And we of to-day are even less fortunate than 
was Chateaubriand. For the Rue aux Ours has begun to fall beneath 
the pitiless pick of “improvernent,” and the famous meeting place of 
love and death is lost for ever. The name, “ Bourg |’Abbé,” remains 
to mark another obscure and desolate street, and this is the sole, 
unconscious witness to a perished, yet imperishable romance. 

But his adventures were not all so grim, and there is small wonder 
that Carmail, Termes, and he were known at Court as /es dangereux. 
Indeed, so general was his passion and so nice his discretion that 
on the morning of the day when he was dragged to the Bastille, he 
burned more than six thousand love-letters. Nor did he ever, save 
once, strive to embark upon the sea of marriage, and this single 
enterprise was foiled by the intrigue of his King. Yet it was com- 
menced with a favourable augury, and though Bassompierre escaped 
with an unbroken heart, his vanity received a grievous wound, which 
only a sense of humour could have cured. The honour paid him was 
conspicuous, for it was no less a personage than the Constable of 
France who offered him his daughter’s hand, and Bassompierre, who 
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had already admired the beauty of Mademoiselle de Montmorency, was 
infinitely flattered by the proposal. The Constable delivered a speech 
which brought tears to the eyes of his friends, and Bassompierre, whose 
eloquence was never at a loss, accepted the father’s compliment and the 
daughter’s hand with becoming diffidence. On either side there was 
reason to rejoice, until the Court expressed its disapproval, and rumours 
were heard of a broken contract. At first Bassompierre refused to 
surrender his promised bride, and the Constable set his face sternly 
against the Prince de Condé, who was now forced upon his daughter's 
acceptance. But the King’s will was unconquerable, and the sequel 
was so delightful a comedy of manners, that the victim himself could 
not have forborne to smile. When the intrigue was at its keenest, 
and the Prince’s insolence intolerable, the King sent for Bassompierre, 
and assured him that he thought continually of his marriage. The 
Knight answered that had it not been for the Constable’s gout, the 
ceremony would have already been performed. “No,” interposed 
the King, “I was thinking of your marriage with Mademoiselle 
d’Aumale.” And when Bassompierre would have expostulated, the 
King heaved a deep sigh, and thus continued :—“ Bassompierre,” he 
murmured, “I would speak to you as a friend. I love Mademoiselle 
de Montmorency madly and desperately. If you marry her, and she 
loves you, I shall hate you; if she loves me, you will hate me. And 
I would have nothing break our ancient friendship and good under- 
standing. Therefore, I intend to marry her to my nephew, who likes 
the chase a thousand times better than woman, and thus to keep her 
near my house. So I shall find consolation and entertainment for the 
old age, which is creeping upon me.” To this appeal no reply was 
possible: the King and his servant mingled their tears and con- 
gratulations ; for Bassompierre there remained the gaming-table and 
unnumbered intrigues, so that he could but wish his monarch happiness, 
and desist from his suit. The last act of comedy turned to farce, for the 
nephew, basely ungrateful for the King’s thoughtfulness and generosity, 
took the money, and fled from France with his bride. Henry was 
transported to the very madness of rage. He stormed, he raved, he 
asked advice of all his councillors, and as instantly rejected it. At last 
he sent for Sully. “ What can I do to recover the fugitives?” he asked. 
“Let me sup,” said Sully, “and sleep upon the matter, and I will give 
you my counsel to-morrow.” “No,” clamoured the King, “you must 
tell me on the spot.” “Then,” demurred Sully, “I must think.” So 
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he walked to the window, and there beat a tattoo upon the glass with 
his fingers. And when he turned to the King, and the King demanded 
eagerly :—“ What can be done?”—“ Nothing,” he replied, and so 
ended the whimsical farce, which was Bassompierre’s solitary attempt 
at matrimony. 

No sport of the time came anywise amiss to him, and as he won 
his place by his love of gambling, so it was with the cards that he 
retained the affection of the King, and maintained his own extrava- 
gance. Trictrac, lansquenet, and /a prime were his favourite games, 
and good luck rarely deserted him. “I won this year,” says he, on 
the very top of the wave, “more than five hundred thousand francs 
at play, though I was distracted by a thousand follies of youth and 
love.” Another time he records that the stakes at Fontainebleau 
were the highest he had ever known. “No day passed,” he writes, 
“without the 168s or gain of twenty thousand pistoles. The smallest 
stake was fifty pistoles, and they ran so fast that they were called 
quinterottes, after the incomparable speed of the English horses, lately 
introduced into France by ‘Quinterot.” The delay of two days on a 
journey once cost him twenty-five thousand crowns, but, in revenge, 
there were few years wherein he did not come off with a handsome 
balance. So, also, he was an accomplished dancer, and in taste and 
fancy his ballets were unsurpassed. Their motives were varied and 
ingenious: now it was Turks, now Sea-gods, now even Washerwomen, 
that Bassompierre and his fellow-courtiers represented before the King. 
With M. de Guise he revived, for the moment, the fashion of the 
tourney, and broke a lance in the courtyard of the Louvre, half in 
jest, half for the favour of Mademoiselle d’Entragues. The combat 
was conducted with order and magnificence. Bassompierre and his 
friends carried arms plated with silver; and their plumes were flesh- 
colour and white, which colours were echoed in their silken hose. 
M. de Guise, on the other side, was in mourning for Madame de 
Verneuil, at that moment a prisoner in the Bastille, and he wore 
neither arms nor habiliments which were not black and gold. The 
battle took place before a splendid assembly, and the result was 
not long in doubt. For M. de Guise rode a small horse, and charged 
from the lower end, while Bassompierre descended upon his opponent, 
with the speed of a gallant courser of Spain. So that M. de Guise broke 
his lance not upon his adversary’s helmet, but upon his tasses, and 
inflicted such a wound as only a hero could endure. The Court was 
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in despair at its favourite’s mischance, but Bassompierre was ever 
confident of recovery, and no sooner was the wound healed, than 
he set out for Plombiéres to take the waters. Even his sickness 
turned to gaiety: a crowd of nobles followed him to the baths ; he 
took a band of fiddlers in his retinue; and you readily believe that 
he enjoyed all “the diversions which a young man, rich, debauched, 
and thriftless, could desire.” 

He spent his money with a regal magnificence, which no wealth 
could withstand, and, despite his appointments and the King’s 
generosity, he was always embarrassed. Yet his good humour made 
light of all difficulties, and there was no pass from which he did 
"not emerge with credit. Once upon a time, returning from Lorraine, 
he was bidden to a Royal christening, and found in his wardrobe 
nothing worthy so great an occasion. The tailors of Paris, however, 
were reluctant to increase their promises of apparel, ané’ Bassompierre 
with a slender pocket, feared that he could not make a fitting 
appearance. However, he ordered his tailor and embroiderer to 
‘ attend his pleasure, and was told that a merchant had just arrived 
from Antwerp with a load of pearls, wherewith, said the embroiderer, 
you could make such a coat as should surpass all others at the 
ceremony. And for the making he asked a poor six hundred crowns. 
It was cloth of gold and purple, with interlacing palm-leaves ; and 
when this was chosen there remained only to purchase the pearls, and 
pay the bill of fourteen thousand crowns. Now, Bassompierre had 
but seven hundred crowns in the world, and the jeweller demanded 
four thousand as earnest. The knight could but put him off to the 
morrow, and rely upon Providence. That evening M. d’Espernon 
bade him tc supper, and with his seven hundred crowns he won 
five thousand. Thus he satisfied the jeweller, and after another 
night’s play, he not only paid for his miraculous coat, but purchased 
a diamond-hilted sword, and still had five thousand crowns in his 
pocket. But he always came off triumphant from an embarrassment, 
and both the Kings whom he served were inclined to humour his 
extravagance. On one occasion, Louis XIII, knowing him to be 
hard pressed for money, begged a gift of the cider, which he received 
every year from Normandy. Bassompierre sent the King a dozen 
bottles, and received in exchange twelve thousand crowns. “ Sire, 
said the Marshal, with a twinkle, “I have a hogshead at my lodging, 
which I am willing to sell on the same terms.” But the King was 
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satisfied with his dozen bottles, and Bassompierre with the King’s 
liberality. Nor did his thrift increase with years, and perhaps he 
reflected with a glimmer of satisfaction, that when he entered the 
Bastille he owed without its inhospitable walls no less than one million 
six hundred thousand francs. 

But much as he loved gaiety and beautiful women and splendid 
clothes, much as he esteemed wit and devilry, he was no mere gallant. 
He played an active part in the war and diplomacy of his time, nor did 
he yield to one of his contemporaries in courage or address. He was, 
moreover, a single-minded gentleman living among the astute professors 
of intrigue, and he looked no further beyond his duty than the service 
of his King. But he treated nobody—not even the King, his master, 
with more submission than became a man of honour, nor did he ever 
scruple to condemn a policy which he deemed unprofitable to France. 
In truth, so long as Henry IV was alive, Bassompierre Was safe to enjoy 
the best things of an amiable life, since even the King’s foibles won the 
sympathy of his friend, and “intrigue” had not yet acquired a sinister 
meaning. But the Regency of Marie de Médicis, and the supremacy of 
the King’s favourites, crushed the gaiety from Bassompierre’s heart. 
Too honest, too independent to fight the Duc de Luynes (for instance) 
with his own weapons, he was very often in disgrace, and even in danger. 
Thus it was that he turned Ambassador, and travelled to Spain or to 
England, that he might gain a respite from the suspicions of the 
King’s advisers. But once in foreign lands, he made the very best 
of his voyage, and proved a model Ambassador. In tact and firmness 
he was a match for the cleverest, and while Charles I shuddered at 
his persistence, Buckingham recognised his worth, and helped him to 
a solution. And if his despatches from the Courts of London and 
Madrid are admirable State papers, his Memozrs prove that his curiosity 
was still insatiable, that his zest for life was as keen as when he first 
travelled to Paris from his distant Lorraine. He reached Madrid in 
time to see the King die of etiquette, but already he had rejoiced in 
the dances of the Basques and in many a pleasant comedy. With the 
adaptability which was always his, he wore Spanish mourning, and won 
more honour and glory among the Spaniards than he could claim 
in the country of his adoption. For with all his cleverness and tact 
he was unable to overcome the wiles of his adversaries. The King, 
accustomed to flattery, tired of the plain speaking of his valiant 
Colonel. He liked not that this soldier ‘should decline to take further 
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part in the siege of Rochelle, unless he had a separate army, separate 
stores, and a separate exchequer, and he resented the straightforward 
eloquence which hindered him—before Chastillon—from an act of 
bad faith. Nor had Schomberg and Richelieu cause to love the 
resolute Marshal of France. More than once he had spurred Louis on 
to acts of insubordination, and on one occasion he had heartened the 
King to decline their informal visit. Moreover, he was a noble, who 
favoured his own order, and the Bastille was his sad, inevitable goal. 

For once his “good fortune” failed him—that good fortune, in which 
Schomberg believed so loyally, that he sent him upon many a forlorn 
hope—and he was Richelieu’s prisoner. But he entered his dungeon 
with a light heart and a good courage. Not only did he decline flight : 
he accepted his fate with a brave resignation, which turned to sadness 
rather than to complaint, when grief lay too heavy a hand upon him. 
At last he had hwng his harp upon the wall; no more might he know 
the pleasures, of which not even years had robbed him. Perhaps the 
treachery of the King irked him—of the King whom he had loyally 
served, and who two days since had promised that nothing should be 
done against his liberty. But*he accepted his fate with courage, and 
believed devoutly that freedom was at hand. Nor did he lack the 
Cardinal’s assurance. Day after day, year after year, he received 
promises of liberty, until at last he resolved to listen no more to the voice 
of falsehood. And no sooner was he behind the walls of the Bastille 
than disaster added to disaster shook his fortitude. Not only were his 
appointments taken from him, but presently his estates were stolen 
through the faithlessness of his enemies. The Chateau of Bassompierre 
was destroyed, the profit of his crops was turned to an alien channel, 
and his nephew lost his honourable position in the army, and saw 
his own Chateau de Dammartin burned by order of the King. Nor 
did he escape the lesser miseries of life: the coach which was bringing 
him money and clothes from Nancy was held up by highwaymen, and 
plundered. Thus he saw himself slipping into poverty, and thus, said 
he, with a grim humour, “thus I kept my jubilee.” 

But the gloom grew only deeper, as the chance of freedom lessened. 
“I passed the whole month of January,” he wrote after some years of 
captivity, “ without hope of liberty, and with infinite sadness.” And 
while he lost hope, and money, and houses, and crops, he was soon to 
mourn the greater sadness of death. First, the Princess de Conti died, 
killed it is said by the disgrace of his imprisonment, and thus he lost 
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the closest friend that remained to him in the world. . Then, one after 
another his relatives died, and left him, forsaken and miserable, in the 
Bastille. So he sat in a solitude as bitter as Job’s, until the last 
affront was put upon his pride by an insolent gaoler. Thus, for ten 
years he suffered from the resentment or the caution of Richelieu, nor 
was it until the death of the Cardinal that he breathed the larger air of 
liberty. And then too late was he restored to his places of honour and 
profit; too late did the King smile again upon his ancient favourite. 
He was out of fashion ; his wit appeared slow-footed to the fireflies of 
the Court; he brought from the Bastille a leisurely arrogance which 
was ill understood in a busy, progressive age. But, in revenge, he 
might plume himself upon a strangely rotund and finished career—a 
career which was not only brilliant, but also was brilliantly modulated. 
No experience had escaped him: a youth of pleasure, a middle-life of war 
and diplomacy, an age of bitter imprisonment and ultimate respect—he 
had known them all, and had accepted each in a spirit of valiance. 
Moreover, the ten years’ captivity had not dulled his wit, and he was 
ready on the instant with a dignified reproof. “How old are you?” 
asked the King on the Marshal’s enlargement. “Fifty years, sire,” 
was the reply. And when the King seemed incredulous, he added :— 


‘“‘T discard the years which were not spent in your service.” 


His book approaches most nearly to the Dzary of our own Pepys, 
but it seldom attains the engaging candour of that masterpiece. 
Compiled when imprisonment had forced him to an unwelcome leisure, 
it is an effort rather of memory than of observation. It was not his 
happiness to fix the fleeting indiscretion by a timely phrase ; rather, 
he is driven to the fading tablets of his mind, even for the record 
of his “bonnes fortunes.” Moreover, while the Englishman only 
remembers that he is a man, Bassompierre never forgets that he is a 
Marshal of France. He approaches himself in full uniform, and he 
dares not be as intimate with his own actions as the merest stranger 
may be with the peccadilloes of Pepys. He does not let you glance 
over his shoulder as he writes ; his very dignity keeps you at a distance, 
and reminds you (what Pepys bids you forget) that there are privacics 
into which curiosity should not intrude. From the point of view of 
style, his was incomparably the higher ambition. He was anxious to 
embellish his narrative with set speeches, in accordance with the artifice 
of Thucydides and Livy; and, while Pepys is content to be witty or 
scandalous in a iine, he would at times sustain the dignity of his prose 
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for a dozen pages. But he displayed as much truth and sincerity as 
may be expected from a warrior and statesman ; and it is not strange 
if, greater in all else, he fell, in candour, below the splendid genius 
of Samuel Pepys. “I shall make an ample discourse of my life,” he 
declares, “ without affectation or vanity . . . . and you will not find it 
strange if I tell all things in detail.” The detail it is that makes the 
book a masterpiece: that he saw a comet in 1608, that the floor of 
the Queen’s salon collapsed, save the plank whereon Her Majesty was 
standing, that outside Agen a cannon carried off the four arms of the 
four soldiers who carried the flags of Navarre, that the Lord Mayor’s 
Show of 1626 was the finest spectacle that ever he saw—these are the 
details which give life and vividness to the book. And you lay it down 
with the pleasant assurance that, if you may not claim Bassompierre 
for a friend, you have lived for a week upon amiable terms with a great 
man. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





SITTING DOWN 


T would seem at a glance that there is nothing profitable to be said 

] about sitting down. The humorist by trade could manufacture 

some jests out of attitudes and movements, no doubt; his 
ingenuity works up less promising materials. But what is there for 
serious debate ? Sitting down “comes natural ”—like eating. Persons 
not hasty to grant that a thing must be fashioned by Providence for the 
use to which we put it may willingly allow that the thigh bones are 
padded in order that we may sit upon them without discomfort. Until 
lately, indeed, another purpose was assigned to those cushions. Our 
forefathers proved the manifest destiny of children to be whipped by 
the same anatomical arrangement; but logicians might call this a 
Second Cause. Anyhow, it has passed out of use. But if the operation 
be natural, all human creatures must sit down—and there is an end of 
the theory, for they do not. Reviewing, in fact, the population of the 
globe, it seems likely that the men and women who sit are less than 
ten per cent. To begin with, the millions of China and India must be 
excluded : only the hundreds there turn the cushions to their destined 
use, so that more than one-half of mankind is excepted at a stroke! 
But that is not nearly all. Japan follows, with the lands and isles of the 
Far East, Asia in general, the most part of Africa, the Indian territories 
of America, from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn. When we look 
closely, it appears that only Europeans, their descendants, and those 
whom they have instructed, sit. 

The custom is not universal even in Europe. At the time of the 
war, neither chair nor stool, rarely a divan, could be found in a Bulgar 
house, outside the towns ; the table was only a foot high, and the family 
squatted round it on the floor. The Bulgars are not people to adopt 
a new fashion readily. Throughout the Balkan Principalities, indeed, 
seats are an unnecessary article of furniture for the bulk of the 
population; even the divan is rare in a farmhouse of Albania and 
Montenegro. It is assumed that Turkish influence or example 
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banished chairs and stools. That is improbable in any case; but 
when we observe that outside of Europe nearly all mankind squats, 
it becomes far more likely that these people follow the practice of 
their remotest ancestors. The Turk has simply arrested development 
at this as at other points. 

Men who do not sit have two attitudes for resting ; women use one 
of their own. Squatting “on the heels” is favoured in India and 
China. In this position the weight of the body falls upon the toes, 
and to keep the balance comfortable the arms must lie over the knees, 
the hands dangling. A European trussed in this manner promptly feels 
a pain in his calves, but he can understand that habit makes it a restful 
posture. In fact, our colliers use it. There is a legend current in North 
Staffordshire referring to the embodiment of Militia or Volunteers— 
for authorities differ—carly in the century. After divers eccentric 
mar.euvres, the officer cried: “Stand at ease!” When his order had 
been explained, every man squatted on his heels like an Indian coolie. 
There is, however, a mode of resting practised by some jungle tribes 
which is utterly incomprehensible. Being fatigued, these people stand 
on one leg and curl the foot of the other round the calf. The same 
extraordinary custom is seen in Africa. We ask in bewilderment, why 


on earth they do not lie, or at least squat? It may be hazarded as a 
mere conjecture, without a..y pretence of justification, that they or their 
forefathers dwelt in swamps especially malarious. But the custom 
shows what unnatural usages men will devise before it occurs to them 
to sit down “like Christians.” 


The cross-legged attitude is general from Siam eastward through 
the Malay countries. In the jungle you will see a man crouch, the 
knees raised, the arms folded over them, and the chin resting on the 
arm. Some tribes, as the Dyaks, carry a mat dangling behind as part 
of their ordinary costume to shield them from the damp soil. But 
seldom indeed will a man sit upon a log or a root, though there be 
plenty round. The idea does not enter his mind. More rarely still, 
if that be possible, will you observe him squatting. Women always 
crouch, upon the floor of course, with the knees bent sideways, thus 
resting on the outer part of one thigh: a mighty uncomfortable posture, 
as it seems to us! 

It may be assumed, therefore, that sitting down is an acquired habit. 
If any savages practise it—as a convenience simply—I have neither 
seen nor heard of them. But we are all convinced nowadays that the 
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ideas and usages of the natural man were everywhere much alike in 
that stage of development. If so, it follows that the inhabitants of 
Europe squatted, or stood on one leg—or, at least, did not sit. 
Evidence cannot be expected. I have seen a careful and learned 
“restoration’* of a lacustine house, which represents the inhabitants 
seated upon logs of wood; but I have searched in vain for the 
authority. The savant probably took it for granted, giving no thought 
to the matter. Anyhow, the customs of the Pile-village era prove 
nothing, unless we can determine their date. 

Sir Samuel Baker was privileged to behold the first adumbration 
of a chair by one of the tribes which he encountered in Ismailia ;—it 
is to be observed that many negro races have stools, that is, the chiefs, 
but not in those parts. “I was much struck with the simple arrange- 
ment used by the old people to support their backs, in lieu of an 
arm-chair,” says Sir Samuel: they knotted a cord in such manner as 
to form an endless loop, sat on the ground with knees raised, passed the 
loop over their shoulders and their knees, binding themselves up tight, 
and hitched it. The Mahdists have wiped out that tribe, or, having got 
so far, they might have distinguished themselves beyond all others of 
their race, since the world began, by inventing a chair. Chinese records 
give an actual date for the introduction of sitting down. Captain 
Fleming cites a passage from the Annals of the Leang Dynasty 
(Travels in Manchuria, 154):—“ At this time arose a new custom; 
people sat with their legs hanging down.” Captain Fleming -does not 
cite the year, but the Leang Dynasty reigned in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries A.D., and that is about the date we should expect 
under all the circumstances. In China, six or seven hundred years are 
no great while wherein to establish a fashion. The official class and 
the well-to-do have adopted this one, but for the populace it is still an 
unattractive novelty. For us the posture is just as easy as lying; but 
I can testify that a rich Malay Nikodah, a_ sea-faring merchant 
accustomed to white men’s ways, did not find it comfortable. 
Dr. Wills, who practised for many years in Teheran, observes :—“ It 
is a common thing for a visitor, if on familiar terms, to ask to be 
allowed to sit on his heels, as the unaccustomed chair tires him.” . This 
is strong evidence. Persians “on familiar terms” with the physician 
to the British Embassy would be men of standing, well acquainted 
with European furniture. Chairs would be no. novelty to them, since 
the Shah and his courtiers have abolished the divan in public 
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ceremonials. But they are not yet reconciled to sitting down. Plainly 
sitting down is not a “natural ” habit. 

Considering the circumstanccs—the ancient and general use of seats 
in Europe, their absence elsewhere—-we may suppose that they were 
invented by one people, which had influence enough ‘to spread the 
fashion widely. The Greeks fulfil that requirement; and you find 
them possessed of chairs or thrones at a very early date. But there is 
another people, the Egyptians, from whom the Greeks learned all they 
knew at the beginning, and chairs were common among them an 
indefinite number of centuries before Hemer. Not only pictures, 
but the articles themselves remain. A tomb-painting figured by 
M. Maspero, shows an upholsterer’s shop in Thebes—one of the 
scenes representing ordinary trades and handicrafts ; a workman is 
polishing a chair-leg with an instrument or substance—pumice-stone 
perhaps ; another is drilling the completed frame, doubtless for cords 
to support the seats. That the Greeks or any other European race 
should hail such an invention was to be expected. Some may think 
this a strange assumption. If Europeans would hail the novelty, why 
not Orientals? It should be replied, with becoming diffidence, because 
the European had no carpets. So far as I have read, no people in 
Europe ever thought of using carpets proprio motu, and no people of 
the East, saving and excepting mere barbarians, failed to use them. 
This is a serious consideration, if we reflect. So long as human beings 
were content to squat, the condition of the ground did not much signify-. 
A few ounces more or less of dirt upon their robes of bark or skin were 
imperceptible. But when they had clothes to spoil, they could neither 
squat in the mud, nor even sit cross-legged, unless the earth were 
quite dry. The Oriental was saved by his carpet; the European, 
unacquainted with that article, found salvation in a high seat. 

But this, of course, was not the inventors’ motive, if they were 
Egyptians—and I venture to think that much assured. The identity 
of forms is enough to make it probable, at least. Many arc the pictures 
of Greek chairs which have come down to us, and they show as much 
graceful variety as the subject admits; but the mo¢if or principle is 
the same as that in the Egyptian. This, however, is a trifling detail. 
The practice of sitting was adopted, not for convenience but for 
dignity. The chair was a throne, of the Gods or the Pharaoh; and 
long ages passed, no doubt, ere it became simply a piece of furniture. 
That the king should be raised on high is a natural idea, and universal ; 
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but it does not follow that he should sit. Those who have beheld the 
Dewan A’am, the Hall of Public Durbar, at Delhi, do not forget the 
throne there—a slab of inlaid marble under a canopy. Below it is 
another bare slab. Cushions were laid on these, and the Great Mogul 
squatted cross-legged above, his Vizier below, like the old-world Parson 
and Clerk. The Peacock Throne itself, which stood in the Dewan 
Khass, where the nobility had audience, was designed for the same 
attitude ; the king could not sit upon it. Egyptian originality showed 
itself in making Pharaoh sit. Many chairs have been discovered in 
Etruscan tombs, and pictures innumerable. They are always assigned 
to the king or the chief. The Roman Curule Chair was a folding stool, 
without back or arms, the top of it lifting off, while the legs of it 
doubled up. The name is interpreted to show that in the beginning 
it was a seat placed on a chariot, as chairs are sometimes on a market 
cart, for our women. When such a very primitive piece of furniture was 
regarded with the highest veneration, we may suspect that it was the 
first of its kind with which the Roman barbarians got acquainted. 
They had no knowledge of Egypt, nor even of Greece. The Sella 
curulis was avowedly adopted from the Tuscans. It may have been 
the camp stool of some petty chief, taken on the field: an object of 
wondering admiration to victors hitherto content to squat. 

The prejudice of the Greeks against sitting cross-legged is worth 
a passing note, though it has no significance, probably, in our argument. 
The Just Cause protests, in that famous dispute of Zhe Clouds, that 
boys never crossed their legs in the good old times. Professor Mahaffy 
makes bold to say that antique art offers no representation of a figure 
with crossed legs. The attitude would survive among peasants and the 
poor long after the well-to-do had learned to sit, and these would 
naturally think it vulgar. But elderly persons recollect that they 
themselves were reproved by their grandams for sitting cross-legged. 
So the Greeks may very well have had another motive, perhaps a 
superstitious one. 

Those who disregard the analogy of savages elsewhere may believe, 
if they will, that the Northern Europeans always sat. There were 
benches in the Hall, and warriors sat on them, in Beowulf’s time, whenever 
that was. Cadmon left his “bench” when he was asked to sing. It 
was sitting on a bank of turfs that Ethelbert received Augustine. 
There is plenty of such evidence, but the common people in their 
huts may very well have squatted. That is very unimportant, anyhow, 
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for they were far removed from the savage state. If any one should 
assert that the men of those times wore tail-coats and the women stays 
there is no contradicting them. It is certain, however, that the chair, 
or the settle with a back and arms, was a sign of dignity. No one 
disputes that the customs of the Northmen applied to the English, 
and many Sagas show that none but kings or chiefs might occupy a 
“high seat.” Moreover, there was but one in the Hall. It is told, as 
an extraordinary event, that Ingjald Illradi made seven “high seats” 
when he expected guests of distinction at the burial feast of his father. 
Even the Queen sat on a bench with her atter.dJ.nts—a special one, 
certainly. Many of these “high seats” have come down to us, not 
from the earliest periods, of course, but from periods sufficiently remote. 
Their singular width and depth strike the most careless observer. 
Evidently they were not made to be sat in according to our notions 
of the posture. Few of those in the museum at Copenhagen, and in 
the old Norwegian churches, are less than three feet wide. The 
interesting chair ascribed to St. Peter at Rome, which is “Gothic” 
work, shows the same peculiarity. The hardiest warrior cannot lounge 
at ease upon a seat a yard across. But he would be as comfort- 
able as could be sitting cross-legged, like the Great Mogul in the 
Dewan A’am. I do not mean to suggest that noble Vikings squatted 
cross-legged in the Historic Time. We know from the Sagas that 
cushions were laid upon these broad seats—as, for that matter, upon 
the Great Mogul’s slab—and the chief invited any guests of rank, whom 
ne would specially distinguish, to share his throne. But a piece of 
furniture thus reverenced would be reproduced unchanged, from 
generation to generation. If the Northmen or our own forefathers 
invented the “high seat,” as a token of dignity, whilst it was still their 
practice to squat cross-legged, they would make it of just the form 
we see. 

“ Sitting down” was a grand discovery. Take the social point. It 
will be remarked at the present time that people who do not sit are 
never jolly at table, or, for that matter, anywhere else, and I believe 
this necessarily follows. When assembled for company, they may 
chatter all at once, or they may improve their minds with philosophic 
debate. The Greeks did both, lying on their couches. But they had 
to have dancing girls and tumblers and the like diversions after dinner. 
Socrates himself called for a ballet in the midst of his philosophic 
speculations at the Banquet. Did he note that some of his hearers 
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were going to sleep? That must have been no rare occurrence! Set 
on a comfortable couch, the quick and apprehensive Hellene himself 
would be lulled to somnolency by a discourse on grave affairs. The 
cheerful little dinner party so familiar to ourselves was unknown to him 
—because, so the explanation runs, no cook in the household could 
serve it; a gentleman bent on hospitality proceeding to the market- 
place at sunrise, and inviting some professional to contract for the 
entertainment. But this, I take it, was the effect, not the cause. 
Barring the proclamation in the market-piace, the Turks do the same 
thing to this day. 

But there are considerations much more serious. People could use 
their hands with perfect freedom while at rest, whereas the squatter 
cannot lift an arm without affecting his balance. Nor can he so much 
as lean forward for any space of time. So inconvenient does he find a 
desk that when he is writing he commonly prefers to hold the paper in 
his left hand. How often have I watched a Turkish official slowly 
and laboriously inditing an order in this fashion! He was seated, of 
course, “ with legs hanging down,” before a table with pigeon-holes and 
red tape, and all the paraphernalia of civilisation. But custom holds 
him still. If the Oriental wrote with a pen as we do, necessity would 
have taught him to sit down ages ago; but a reed or a paint brush, 
though inconvenient enough, can be used much less uncomfortably when 
the paper is thus held. This means, by interpretation, that the cross- 
legged nations are not given to writing. They cannot spread their 
elbows on a desk, and set down their thoughts as quickly as they arise. . 
Whether they hold the paper or use the writing stand, it is hard work 
to fill a sheet. That is one reason, I believe, for the extreme importance 
of caligraphy in the sense of ornamental writing among them. Since- 
they must work slowly and heavily, doing little at a time, they would 
have the “copy” a specimen of art. But all this is fatal to study and 
to business. A Turk must be patient indeed to take notes while he is 
reading, and he will be long in getting through a volume. Did the 
Moorish professors at Cordova write cross-legged? If so, the greater 
credit is their due. But I do not belicve they did. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 





SERVIA 


N intelligent child in a Board School may rattle off facts or 
A fancies about Montezuma, Leonidas, and Rienzi, while the very 
elect of our historians may be nonplussed by a reference to 
Dushan, or Tsar Lazar, or Marko Kraljevi¢é, or even Kara George. 
We waste serious thought upon the sordid squabbles of corrupt 
Republics across the Channel and the Ocean, we shed mawkish tears 
over the punishment of financial intrigues in Armenia and the 
Transvaal, and we compass sea and land to gather a precarious 
interest for plethoric capital amid fever-swamps, wild beasts, and 
wilder men. Meanwhile we do not seem to suspect that, within 
little more than two days’ rail from our capital, there lies an un- 
developed country of extraordinary fertility and potential wealth, 
possessing a history more wonderful than any fairy-tale, and a race 
of heroes and patriots, who may one day set Europe by the ears. 
Nothing serious has been written about Servia for nearly thirty years, 
and the excellent works of Denton, Kallay, Ranke, and Taillandier 
are left to grow dusty on our shelves. Until quite recently our only 
impressions of the country were derived from the glib imaginings 
of a lightning correspondent, who went the round of what he called 
“the Near East,” and fancied he could pronounce positively upon Servia 
after a nodding acquaintance of forty-eight hours with Belgrade. 

I have now made a thorough study of Servia and the Servians ; I 
have visited the principal parts of the country: mills, mines, monasteries, 
schools, studs, farms, barracks, military exercises, the ruins of her 
past and the foundations of her future; I have seen the people cz 
JSéte, the people preparing for a gigantic demonstration, and the people 
in repose ; I have cross-examined party leaders, bishops, archimandrites, 
village popes, xachalniks (prefects), kmets (mayors), officers, traders, 
peasants, and even brigands in clanking chains; I have read the 
breathless histories and studied the manners and customs in all their 
vivid old-world originality. The Servians have said to me, over and 
over again: “ We want only justice; relate only what you have seen.” 
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To which I have replied: “ My good people, if I related only one-half 
of all the wonderful things I have seen, not a soul in England would 
believe me. I should be told I had written, not about Servia, but 
about Atlantis or Utopia.” 

Let me then begin with the few faults, which diligent research has 
enabled me to observe. In the first place, party feeling is too strong 
in Servia, and if the energy which is lavished upon the discomfiture 
of Liberals, Radicals, and Progressists could be diverted to support 
one patriotic policy, such as that of the wise young King, and to 


develop the natural resources of the country, immense strides might 


be made. On the other hand, this is no mere playing at politics, as 
in Greece, where the various contending leaders are alike in their 
absence of principle and their yearning for place. In Servia we find 
a distinct and momentous issue: whether sturdy monarchy or unbridled 
democracy is better suited to the development of a young country. 
Whenever Servia has been strong in the past, it has been under the 
personal rule of one strong man, and whenever she has proved weak 
it has been due to factious attempts at democracy. So long as 
Milosh ruled absolutely he could perform prodigies for Servia, but 
when the hospodars and the voivodes and the Skupshtina sought 
to share his sway Servia went under once more, and her prodigious 
prince was forced to take flight abroad. So in recent times: for 
several years the factions had mismanaged the finances, lowered the 
flag to the foreigner, and abandoned whole districts to the terrorism 
of the faiduks (brigands). Then King Alexander, still in his teens, 
but “in sage counsels old,” seized the reins, and saved his country 
from the confronting precipice. He declared himself of age, and 
locked up his Regent all night in the dining-room; he tore up the 
existing Constitution, and revived an old one with a restricted franchise 
and King’s nominees in the Chamber; he set to work to govern the 
country himself, and, so far, has certainly governed it very well. 

The Servian Radicals are the poorest and most ignorant of the 
population, but if left to themselves they are not a dangerous element. 
They grumble at the exclusion of “a majority” from office, and they 
vent at public meetings the various catchwords which demagogues 
teach them. They have also imbibed strange ideas of their own 
sovereignty and equality. They grumble at paying railway-fares, 
because they consider a State railway is theirs, and should be main- 
tained entirely by foreigners. They will stroll into the best hotel 
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or café and sit down beside the best-dressed man they see, simply 
to assert their equality, however many other tables or chairs may be 
vacant. But they are simple, they are natural, they have many of the 
instincts of gentlemen. Once let them understand that they were 
not all born to be statesmen, that the masses have nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them, and their prosperity at home, their 
expansion abroad, need know no limits. It is a common complaint 
in Servia that she has no statesmen, but once let the clamour of faction 
be silenced and plenty of statesmen may readily be developed. The 
young King hasall the makings of a statesman: he knows his own mind, 
and pursues his own course, despite the babel of conflicting counsels ; 
he is the unimpassioned ruler of an emotional people; he has the 
strength which exhibits itself in deeds rather than words; he has 
intrepidity, industry, and tact. 

The present Premier, M. Novakovié, is an admirable servant for such 
a master. He also is a stranger to emotion and he views politics from 
the standpoint of an honest family solicitor: he can give good advice. 
but if it is not followed, he can carry out instructions without murmur. 
M. Garashanin, the nominal leader of the Progressists, has also many 
high qualities, but he is less pliable and has done well to efface himself 
in a foreign mission and delegate his authority to the present Premier. 
The Progressist party answers very much to our own Opportunist 
Conservatives, and is little more than a drag upon the Juggernaut wheel 
of democracy. 

There is, however, a real Conservative party, though the name 
Conservative causes alarm in a young country, and its members dub 
themselves Independents. None the less, however, do they openly 
advocate autocracy. Among their leaders are M. Nikolaievi¢, who was 
Premier immediately before M. Novakovi¢c, and M. Christi¢—the iron 
Christic—who has again and again been called in as deus ex machind, 
when affairs looked parlous. Either of these men may at any time be 
summoned to the helm, should the good ship threaten to prove too 
much for the young King’s control. 

The Liberal party answer to our Whigs and, while concurring with 
the Progressists in upholding authority, desire to be its only exponents. 
They would oppose King and people alike with something akin to a 
Venetian oligarchy. Their leader, M. Risti¢, is a man of parts and craft, 
. but he has over-reached himself and is almost as unpopular with his own 
party as with the people at large. Many Liberals are in open revolt 
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against him and will continue to vote for the Progressists, so long as 
he remains leader. He is a man of more than doubtful origin. Having 
entered politics as a penniless peasant, he has contrived to make himself 
one of the richest men in Belgrade. Moreover, he has signalised himself 
by expelling and insulting Queen Nathalie, and the Servians, who are 
the soul of chivalry, will find it difficult to forgive him. 

The Radical party, as usual, is hydra-headed. The titular leader is 
M. Pashi¢c, a lawyer of small parts and no manners. The best of 
his colleagues is M. Kati¢, a real son of the soil, who returns, like 
Cincinnatus or Kara George, to his plough in the intervals of action. 
In a great emergency he might do great things. He is sure of himself, 
and, though impregnated with current fallacies about “ the Voice of the 
People,” is otherwise a model of moderation and good sense. So long 
as his authority is accepted by the masses, no excesses need be feared. 

Lastly, there is King Milan, a host in himself. Though impelled by 
the exigencies of pleasure to abandon the throne, he still seeks to wield 
the sceptre ; in the palace, in the army, in the remotest country town, 
he cherishes his partisans ; and, such are his infinite craft and subtlety, 
that he must always be reckoned with as a power for evil. 

So long, however, as the army remains faithful to the Crown and the 
Cause of Authority, there is little to be feared. I have conversed with 
a very great number of officers, not only in Belgrade but in almost 
every country garrison, and with scarcely an exception I have found 
them enthusiastic for their King and impatient of party strife. “The 
Radicals are for ever clamouring for new constitutions,” they exclaim ; 
“very well, let the King give them one, only let it confer wider powers 
on the Executive and restrict the franchise to those who have a real 
stake in the country and possess a measure of education. We will not 
be ruled by paupers, illiterates, and vagabonds.” 

Not very long ago the Servian Army was criticised somewhat 
harshly by an Austrian expert, whose interest it was to depreciate 
everything Servian. But every day it is making great strides to 
prepare itself for that next great war, which is always coming and yet 
happily never comes. The Servians are born soldiers, case-hardened by 
the guerilla warfare of centuries. If they were beaten at Slivnitza, it 
was because they despised their foe and because King Milan lost 
heart and head. I have seen a review near Belgrade on the 
occasion of the Prince of Montenegro’s visit, and I have witnessed 
military exercises in nearly every garrison, and it is my deliberate 
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opinion that the Servian Army will always render a good account of 
itself. The great defect is the shortness of the service—only two years 
—and that the Servian officers are themselves the first to admit. But 
it is not so very long ago that the service was restricted to barely five 
months, and, in the face of Radical opposition, some little time must 
elapse before it is extended to three years, which, I am given to under- 
stand, will suffice. Meanwhile, I have seen artillery, which, after only 
a few months’ exercise, could perform feats of precision worthy of the 
Agricultural Hall, and cavalry, of equally short novitiate, going through 
the most difficult exercises with a neatness and finish which could not 
fail to please any artistic eye. The fact is, the Servian Army atones in 
a measure for the shortness of its service by an unflagging assiduity, 
practically putting two days’ work into one, and that without a murmur, 
either from officers or men. The officers are smart and expert, having 
in many cases studied the art of war in forcign armies and academies. 
There is, moreover, an admirable Military Academy for Servian officers 
at Belgrade, and the cadets are exceedingly “ proper youths,” displaying 
great aptitude for instruction. There is scarcely an officer who cannot 
sustain a conversation in Russian, French, and German, and all are 
capital companions, brimful of information, affability, and patriotism. 

If the various parties and interests in Servia are at sixes and sevens 
on the petty issues of internal politics, they approach very near 
unanimity when their foreign policy is raised. Ever since the days of 
Kara George, its keynote has been to play off against each other the 
rival nations with whom they come in contact. Every Serb hates the 
Turk. He will take you to the Tower of Skulls at Nish, or to 
Krushevats, where Tsar Lazar assembled his great army for the final 
struggle at Kossovo, and you may see that his blood boils within him 
as he enumerates the grudges which his people cherish against their old 
masters. He is great at impromptu oratory and vehement gesticulation, 
even for the benefit of an audience of one. But he generally realises 
that present policy requires the bolstering up of the Turkish Empire 
until Servia shall be ready to seize the lion’s share of the inheritance. 
With regard to Russia, the most widespread feeling is one of deep 
resentment for the Treaty of San Stefano, but a large minority looks to 
her as the traditional saviour of Servia and as a natural ally. All, 
however, are agreed that any attempt on her part to interfere in their 
internal affairs must be resisted at the sword’s point, and none desire to. 
see her at Constantinople. The restoration of the old Servian Empire— 
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or rather the erection of a new Servian Empire, with a population of 
twelve millions and a territory stretching from the Julian Alps to the 
fEgean—is the universal dream, and no possibility of compromise is 
admitted. Even to obtain Bosnia and Novi-Bazar, Servia would not 
consent to the seizure of Macedonia by Bulgaria. Bosnia is, however, 
the first aim of the Servian chauvinist, and he assures me that a signal 
from Servia is alone needed to call every Servian in Bosnia to arms. 
Indeed, Austria, the real Sick Man of Europe, is now considered the 
immediate enemy of Servia, who would even assist Hungary in a fight 
for separation, if she could thereby do Austria a bad turn. The hatred 
of Turkey is an historic sentiment, the detestation of Austria is an 
active volcano. 

It is the fashion abroad to represent Servia as tottering on the brink 
of a financial precipice. No doubt there has been some mismanagement 
and confusion, but the present Finance Minister, M. Popovic, is a 
particularly able and conscientious man, and figures show that affzirs 
are righting themselves rapidly. The Radicals had a generous habit 
of not insisting upon the payment of taxes by their partisans, but 
M. Popovié has, for the first time in Servian history, succeeded in 
collecting the arrears. That the four per cent. guaranteed stock now 
stands only at sixty-five is due to the spiteful tactics of the Vienna 
Bourse, and any one with his wits about him must recognise in it a 
tempting investment. Any one who has travelled about the country, 
as I have done, and seen its marvellous riches and natural resources, 
must perceive how remote is the possibility of bankruptcy. If the 


Servians are wise, however, they will think less of foreign loans and 


more of helping themselves. The peasants are at present grossly 
under-taxed, and another million pounds a year could easily be 
collected from them without their feeling it. Or, if they did feel it, 
they would have to work a little harder, and that would do them no 
harm. 

In Western Servia, agriculture is generally assisted by machinery, 
but in the valley of the Morava and the Eastern districts generally, 
where primitive methods are still in use, where horses tread out the 
corn and peasants toss it in the air to separate the chaff, the natural 
fertility is rendered still more conspicuous. Nowhere have I seen finer 
or more abundant maize; so tall is it that, when the factions were in 
power, the Aazduks (brigands) found a secure hiding-place among its nod- 
ding stalks. The vineyards were almost entirely devastated a few years 
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ago by the phylloxera, but are now reappearing with the prophylactic 
American graft, and producing excellent wine once more. Oats, hemp, 
and tobacco thrive exceedingly, the latter so much so, that excepting 
a small Turkish import for the manufacture of special brands, it supplies 
all the needs of the country and invites profitable export. There are 
everywhere two crops of hay, which sells at twenty shillings the ton, but 
it does not seem to have occurred to any one to take it to London 
and sell it for ninety. Poultry is equally cheap. A pair of fat 
ducks fetches one franc at the outside. The great pig question has 
been so freely discussed by our Press that I need not go into it at 
length, but I may mention that Servian pigs have now been declared 
by a hostile Hungarian Commission to be quite free from infection, 
and could soon supply half Europe with pork. Lincoln sheep and 
Berkshire pigs have taken very kindly to Servia wherever they have 
been introduced, and, with a little enterprise on our part, might be 
exported thither extensively and profitably. The great obstacle to the 
development of Servian trade has hitherto been the ill-will of Austro- 
Hungary, through whose territory everything must pass. Unnecessary 
delays and excessive duties very soon choke the growth of a struggling 
industry. But what surprises me, is that it has occurred to no one to 
export all the wealth, which now goes a-begging in Servia, by way of 
the Danube. A line of steamers would soon take the produce down to 
Galatz, whence the freight to England would be a very small matter. 
Already Roumania supplies us with a substantial quantity of wheat and 
maize, and there is no earthly reason why Servia should not follow suit 
Why go to Australia and America for what we can pick up much cheape 
at Galatz? One obstacle to the immediate development of this idea is 
no doubt the deficiency of communication between the interior and the 
Danube shore. Many railways are still needed in Servia, and the roads, 
though pleasant enough for a driving-tour in summer, will not stand 
much heavy traffic in bad weather. The badness of the bridges is 
also a great impediment. But when once a lead shall have been given 
to capital, it may surely be trusted to overcome such comparatively 
trifling obstacles. 

For my part, I rejoice to have explored Servia before she is 
completely given over to the exigencies of commerce. Already she 
has lost very much of the Oriental cachet, which travellers observed 
even ten years ago, and ten years hence she may be fashioned entirely 
upon modern, Western lines. The picturesque squalor of Turkish 
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times is being rapidly expropriated by the ugliness of the useful. But 
still I know no country which can present so general an impression of 
beauty. What town in the world can compare with Belgrade, “the 
white city,” whose white houses look down from their green hill and 
time-worn fortress to smile a welcome as you cross the river from 
Semlin, or what more enchanting prospect may be imagined than the 
panorama from Kalemegdan Gardens, stretching from dark Avala, 
haunt of mystic v/as,* to park-like Topchider, the Servian Richmond, 
and beyond the junction of the two great rivers, as far as the eye can 
reach across the plethoric plains of Hungary? And each provincial 
town has fascinations of its own. Kragujevats, Milosh’s capital, the 
heart of Servia, from which every throb of patriotism had its origin for 
the scattering of her enemies throughout her patriotic history—what 
riches of associations and intrinsic charms are congregated within its 
walls. From the windows of a huge modern hotcl, you look over the 
broad square where he cut off the tongues and feet of his unfaithful 
subjects littlke more than half a century ago. The very arsenal and 
arms factory nestle amid old-world gardens. At Krushevats, where 
Tsar Lazar held his Court, you may climb the ruins of Militsa’s 
Tower, whither black crows brought her the news of the national 
disaster of Kossovo, and you may wander for hours in a fairy-land 
which is for ever revealing fresh wonders of ancient architecture and 
lavish nature. Dreamy Kraljevo must always linger in the memory in 
a vague, soothing way. There is a mistiness about the blue hills in the 
distance ; an unreality about the tree-clad streets, with their easy-going 
denizens bearing all sorts of provisions—skinned sheep, fluttering 
poultry, baskets of paprika—slung on poles across their shoulders ; 
a poetry about the skubara (a monstrous busby), worn by Roumanian 
den‘zens, and abort the women’s coils of black hair arrarged like ram’s 
horns under white kerchiefs. The very houses have a modest gaze. 
There are no loud colours. There is no noise, no bustle. It is an ideal 
refuge for those who are weary of the turmoil of Europe. . 

But perhaps it is Nish which must bear away the palm of poetry. 
Nish is of comparatively recent wresting from the Turk. Like every 
other town in Servia it is being rapidly modernised, but many narrow 
streets and time-stained wooden houses of fantastic shape still linger ; the 
everlasting whiteness of Central Servia has not yet ousted the richer 





* Fairies of Servian legend. 
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hues of the Crient; a mixed population of Albanians, Bulgars, 
Roumanians, and gipsies jostles the pure-bred Serb, and squats 
Turkish fashion on the pavements, wearing bright fezzes or coloured 
kerchiefs with tufts of garish flowers and feathers. It is another 
world, whose death-warrant has been pronounced by an impetuous 
civilisation. Never shall I forget the garden of the Royal konak, a 
pasha’s house, which the King has wisely determined to keep in all its 
pristine charm. There is no irritating precision about a Turkish 
garden, the shrubs and flowers have the appearance of being cared 
for, but they grow where they will, and saturate the air with perfume, 
while the high walls of the harem contribute a sentiment of privacy to 
which the modern Servian is a stranger. 

The characteristic of the country scenery of Servia is its softness. 
There are few violent landscapes. The hills are still warmly wooded, 
despite the reckless depredations of the peasantry, the valleys pant and 
nod with fatness, and, save for the barking of a thousand dogs, the 
farmsteads appear to indulge in a perpetual siesta. A drive through 
Servia seems to present glimpses of a golden age, where a minimum of 
effort suffices to produce a maximum of plenty. 

And the Servian’s character is easily reconcilable with his surround- 
ings, as well as with his history. The struggle of centuries against his 
oppressors has imbued him with a dogged determination, almost 
amounting to obstinacy. But his smiling land has filled his soul with 
smiles. He is always in good humour; his hospitality is incredible ; 
his sweet simplicity is patriarchal. All sorts of antiquated institutions 
subsist and succeed. The sadruga, for instance, is an over-grown 
building, where a whole family—brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, their 
spouses and their children—live together in perfect friendliness under 
the absolute sway of one patriarchal head. When a member of the 
sadruga marries, he builds a new wing or pavilion, and instals himself 
there with his bride, but both are in complete subjection to the chief. 
No member, of the sadruga may buy or sell, for everything is under the 
undisputed control of the one autocrat. Not unfrequently a sadruga 
consists of as many as eighty souls, and the institution is by no means 
confined to the lowest classes. Imagine a temperament which can 
tolerate the proximity and perpetual criticism of a whole array of 
mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, and you may then do some justice to 
the boundlessness of Servian equanimity. 

England has done wrong to concern herseif so little with the 
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development of Servia. As an ally in the solution of the perennial 
Eastern Question, her loyalty, her sturdy common-sense, and _ her 
jealousy of Russia, may be invaluable to us. As a market for our 
cottons, iron, steel, and machinery, and also as a granary more trust- 
worthy and more accessible than those of the new world, she may easily 
affect our commercial destiny. In any case she is a dainty miniature 
and cannot fail to please the eye of every artist. Beautiful Servia! 
My soul will always linger amid the rapture of thy purple hills. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 





THE NEW IRISH MOVEMENT 


N the year 1888 some public-spirited Irish gentlemen, perceiving 

| how terribly Ireland as an agricultural and pastoral country 
had fallen behind her competitors, determined to attempt the 
difficult task of teaching our peasantry the principle and practices 
of co-operation. Thev perceived that in the countries which were 
beating Ireland out of the British markets, peasant co-operation was 
the rule and individualism the exception, and believed that it was 
to this fact the success of those countries was due. Though it was 
predicted on all hands that the Irish farmers could never be brought 
to endure the discipline necessary for the successful working of the 
principle of co-operation, they persevered. Amongst these gentlemen 
the inspiring influence was that of the Hon. Horace Plunkett, M.P. 
In the year 1889 they succeeded in founding one co-operative society, 
with 50 members. Though in that year and the next they held many 
meetings of farmers, in different parts of the country, at which they 
explained to them the advantages which would certainly accrue from 
combination, and offered much voluntary assistance for the overcoming 
of the initial difficulties, no further progress was made till the year 
1891. But, on the other hand, the pioneer society founded at the 
start held its ground, and its members were prepared to testify to all 
inquirers that the working of the system had been of great material 
benefit to themselves. The business for which they had combined 
was the establishment of a creamery and butter factory. When it 
was proved by experience that better butter could be so produced 
and better prices realised in its sale, and that the common management 
of such an institution was no such mighty feat after all, curiosity and 
interest began to awake in the rural mind. The results were apparent 
in the establishment, in the year 1891, of seventeen societies, with 
850 members. In 1892 there were in full working order twenty-five 
societies, with 1,050 members, and in 1893 thirty societies, with 
1,250 members. This, indeed, was no great result for five years’ 
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indefatigable work on the part of the promoters. Progress was 
decidedly slow, but at least there was progress. 

Mr. Plunkett and his friends now felt that they were in a position to 
invite a more general support for their movement, which had hitherto 
been conducted at their own expense, and in the year 1893 founded 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, to carry forward the 
work on a larger scale and with more adequate funds. The object 
of this Society was to promote and encourage co-operation only up 
to that point at which it might be expected to go forward with its own 
momentum, until the co-operative societies, being drawn into mutual 
co-operation, should, through their own governing body, be able to take 
charge of the movement. The Agricultural Organisation Society would 
then have accomplished its purpose and be dissolved. In the year 
1894, the first year of the existence of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, the number of peasant co-operative societies increased to 
thirty-three, with 1,650 members; in 1895 to sixty-seven, with 3,800 
members ; and by the 31st March in the present year to the gratifying 
total of one hundred and ten societies, with 10,120 members. There 
is no manner of doubt now as to the success of the movement. In 
a few years all the Irish farmers will be combined in co-operative 
societies, and a great work, with far larger issues than are apparent 
on the surface, will have been accomplished. The majority of these 
societies exist for the purpose of working co-operative butter factories, 
but there are some which work bacon factories, and thirty whose 
primary object is the joint purchase by their members of agricultural 
requirements, such as tools, seeds, manures, &c. The Agricultural 
Organisation Society the moment they perceived that the movement 
had taken a deep and firm root, and that its success was assured, went 
on to the next step and founded the Irish Co-operative Agency Society. 
This is the common trading agency of the various local societies, and 
represents the natural development of the movement. The Organisation 
Society is in no sense a commercial institution, it is purely philanthropic. 
The members subscribe to its funds, but draw no dividend. Those 
funds are expended in the despatch of trained organisers to localities in 
which the farmers indicate a desire to form a co-operative society, and 
request the Society to undertake the task of teaching and advising 
them. The Society also prints and disseminates a propagandist 
literature, and exercises a general friendly superintendence over the 
whole movement. Their organ in the Press is a weekly newspaper 
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called The Homestead, edited by Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Recess 
Committee, and the actual writer of the Report which has recently 
attracted so much attention. As already explained, the Organisation 
Society will be dissolved as soon as its work is done: that is to say, as 
soon as the movement is sufficiently strong to take charge of itself. 

The Co-operative Agency Society, on the other hand, is a trading 
and commercial body, the commercial representative of the combined 
co-operative societies. Each of those one hundred and ten societies, 
formed down to the 31st of March last, takes, on joining the Agency 
Society, twenty one-pound shares, of which one-fourth only is payable 
on the allotment, the remaining three-fourths are deducted from the 
profits as they become due on the trade carried on between the 
co-operative society and the Co-operative Agency Society. 

The establishment of co-operative peasant banks is one of the most 
important and far-reaching aspects of the movement. The promoters, 
however, while well aware that that was so, have felt themselves 
constrained to exert their chief energies in a different direction. The 
funds at their disposal being limited, they deemed it more prudent to 
employ their organisers, at the beginning, in the far simpler work of 
establishing co-operative creameries and agricultural societies for the 
common purchase of farmers’ necessaries. Under the direction and 
advice of the trained organisers the farmers combined, readily enough, 
for the formation of such, because the principle was quickly apprehended, 
and the financial advantages of co-operation were almost self-evident. 
The co-operative banking system, on the other hand, is far more 
complex, and demands, on the part of the co-operators, a far greater 
degree of mutual confidence. Of such banks the vital and essential 
principle is that of unlimited liability, and, very naturally, farmers are 
apt to look askance at any proposal involving a liability of such a 
formidable character. Nevertheless, the Organisation Society has had 
for some years in working order a bank of the kind, viz., that of 
Doneraile, in the county of Cork. This bank has been such a success 
financially, and has conferred such substantial advantages upon its 
members, that in this vitally important direction, as well as in the others, 
the progress of the movement seems to be assured. The Doneraile 
bank has been an object-lesson to the farmers of Munster in particular, 
and of Ireland in general, more convincing than all theoretical demon- 
strations, and even than the experience fetched from foreign countries, 
such as Italy and France, where such banks flourish in great numbers, 
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and have never, I understand, exhibited a single instance of break-up 
or insolvency. Besides that at Doneraile, another has been established 
in the West of Ireland, and there are several more in process of 
formation. The normal Irish banking system lends itself fairly well 
to the exigencies of large farmers, but not to those of the small, or of 
cottiers, or of agricultural labourers. Through the agency of the 
proposed co-operative banks, men will procure credit for productive 
expenditure who never enjoyed such credit before, or did so only at 
a ruinous interest. As these banks multiply they will abolish the 
notorious gombeen man, the peasant usurer who has been such a curse 
to our poor country-people. Moreover, apart from the sinister industry 
and enterprise of the gombeen man, a veiled system of usury, under 
the form of long credit, with high interest upon the debt, has been 
practised very generally by the rural shopkeepers. 

Through the Co-operative Agency Society the members of the local 
societies save some thirty-five or forty per cent. on their purchases. 
They receive a better description of article for their money, and enjoy. 
a reasonable degree of credit, without interest. The peasant banks will 
complete their emancipation from the tyranny of the usurer and the long 
prices, plus high interest, of the retailers. It is not surprising, then, that 
the shopkeepers of the country towns and villages should be intensely 
hostile to the whole movement. They have been so, and are, and their 
hostility has been reflected in the Press. It is, however, strongly 
maintained by the promoters of the movement that the displacement 
of custom of which the shopkeepers complain will be succeeded by a 
greater general volume of trade according as the farmers become more- 
prosperous, and have more money to spend. They assert that the 
co-operative movement in Denmark has actually resulted in the largely- 
increased prosperity of the rural villages and towns, and prophesy a 
cood time coming in Ireland for the shopkeepers as well as for the 
farmers. Whether that be so or not, the hostility of the shopkeeping 
class is actually supplying no serious bar to the progress of the move- 
ment. Hitherto the Irish farmer has been beaten, because, in the 
isolation of individualism, he has been endeavouring to compete with 
foreign producers, who understand and practise the principle of co-opera- 
tion. Now, in combination, he has begun to feel his strength. Irish 
butter produced in his co-operative creameries, with the aid of first-rate 
machinery, and under the direction of trained and skilful managers, 
again tops the market, and is likely to remain at the top, for no 
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improvement in the art of butter-making can take place anywhere 
without information on the subject being at once conveyed to him 
through a channel, which is at present supplied by the Organisation 
Society, but ere long will be supplied by the delegated body which is 
to replace the Organisation Society, viz., the elected representatives of 
the co-operative societies. 

The Irish farmer is still handicapped by a very expensive and 
inefficient and wasteful system of internal and trans-Channel communi- 
cation, which grew up unchecked under the régime of individualism. 
The Co-operative Agency Society, acting in the name and with the 
authozity o¢ some thousands of organised Irish farmers, has begun to 
address itself to the abolition of the more obnoxious features of that 
system. When the farmers are fully combined their representatives 
‘will probably be strong enough to mould that system to the agricultural 
and pastoral exigencies of the country without the intervention of 
Parliament. If it is found necessary to invoke the action of Parliament, 
“the demand will be made and will be attended to. 

Irom the start, the promoters of this great movement have felt 
that the salvation of the Irish farmer, who is the root of every existing 
mode of material prosperity in the country, could arise from himself 
only, from his own intelligence and energy, and that no legislation or 
administration from withcut, however wise or well-intentioned, could 
really save a class of men competing as individuals with perfectly 
organised peasant communities such as those of Denmark and other 
Continental countries. They felt that unless the Irish farmer could be 
induced to put his own shoulder to the wheel and lift his cart out of 
the slough in which it was seen sticking so ruefully, no agrarian legis- 
lation, even though it should effect the utter ruin of the landlord class, 
no State-constructed Chamber of Agriculture, no eleemosynary and 
-enervating State assistance would finally save him. Without co-opera- 
‘tion and active and intelligent self-help he would probably, in the long 
run, yield up the ghost possibly before the advent of immigrants and 
colonists thrown on these shores from the better-educated and better- 
organised peasant communities of the Continent: communities which, 
as a fact, had already converted poor Paddy’s unintelligent industry 
into a sorry farce, growing more dismal as time ran on. But they 
perceived also that the Irish peasantry were, individually, as intelligent 
as the peasantry of any other European country, possibly more so. 
They suspected, too, that the known gregariousness and sociability of 
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the Irish peasantry afforded promising material for effective combination. 
They concluded then that all that was necessary was some general 
instruction from above, and some initial advice and assistance to enable 
the Irish peasantry to start upon the path which other rural societics 
had already trodden, so successfully for themselves and so ruinously 
for the unorganised Irish farmers. They began with the very simplest 
form of peasant co-operation, that which involved only the working of 
a joint-stock creamery, and at the meetings of the farmers which they 
held, here and there throughout the country, set out the advantages 
of such an innovation in language of the simplest character, answering 
all questions on the spot and parrying all sinister suggestions, of which 
there was an abundance at those initial meetings. Paddy could not 
well understand why a number of gentlemen should come down and 
talk to him about the beauties of co-operation if they had not some 
personal purposes of their own to serve; and his prior isolation had 
deepened the suspiciousness, which some writers have regarded as 
a general vice of all peasants. That these gcntlemen had axes of their 
own to grind, and were not ‘at all so deeply interested in the fortunes of 
the Irish farmers as they pretended to be, was all but an axiom with 
the Irish country-people from the moment that Mr. Plunkett and his 
friends began to operate. Suspicion is general in Irish peasant com- 
munities, but it is very strong in Ireland, and particularly so amongst 
the Irish tenant-farmers. 

The following is an example of the style in which it was found 
necessary to make the first approaches, preliminary to the storming 
of this peasant stronghold of ignorance, apathy, and suspicion—by 
many reputed impregnable. It is excerpted almost at random from one 
of Mr. Plunkett’s efforts at persuasive rhetoric. It is the axgumentum 
ad crumenam in its most naked form :—‘“I think farmers have come to 
the conclusion that in the last few years the butter trade has under- 
gone a great change, owing chiefly to the introduction of machinery. 
Just as the power loom almost abolished the enormous home 
spinning industry, so home churning and butter-making seem likely 
to disappear before the machinery, which works quicker, cheaper, 
and turns out a better product. We may regret the change, but 
we must move with the times. Twenty farmers may make twenty 
lumps of butter. These lumps of butter may all be prime, but they 
won't be uniform. Farmers must either make their own butter, and 
get a lower price for it, or sell their milk and cream to a capitalist or 

2x2 
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joint-stock company to be churned by the machinery of that capitalist 
or joint-stock company, and sold at a higher price—say ten shillings 
more per cwt. than the farmers could get. But even then the farmers 
will not get the ten shillings. For, as the farmers have not got 
machinery of their own, the manufacturer will simply pay them a 
trifle over what their milk would be worth at home if it were made 
into inferior butter. The profits he will put into his own pocket, just 
as you or I would do if we owned the machinery,” &c., &c. 

Ireland seems to be the favourite habitat and abiding-place of 
the lowest forms of suspicion. Every one believed at first that the 
Agricultural Organisation Society was, in one way or another, making 
money, or otherwise promoting the material interests of its members. 
A judge on the Bench laughed, in open Court, when he was informed 
that this was a philanthropic organisation. The peasantry, to a man, 
believed that the gentlemen who sustained this Society, and were 
kind enough to send them organisers and instructors, were, in some 
way that they could not understand, making money out of it. Possibly 
most of them do, even at the present day, and even although the 
Agricultural Organisation Society has taken steps to procure its own 
dissolution. But, at the same time, they could not fail to perceive that 
a movement which, when they participated in it, was putting so much 
money into their pockets was a good thing. They soon discovered 
that, through their co-operative creameries, they procured for their 
butter twenty-five or thirty per cent. more than unorganised farmers 
could get for the butter which they produced at home. They discovered, 
too, that they were saving some forty per cent. in the prices of 
purchased articles. In short, the lesson has been learned. It requires 
some initial impulse to set an object at rest in motion, but, if the 
incline be in its favour, it needs no more than that injtial impulse. 
To Irish agricultural co-operation the Organisation Society gave the 
impulse, and no more than the impulse. It taught the farmer to 
work out his own salvation, and to work it out through the medium 
of the co-operative idea. 

It will be perceived at once that great educational advantages must 
necessarily arise from the adoption and working of the co-operative 
principle. Without any increase of labour or expense, all kinds of 
farming can be carried forward more profitably when the farmer is 
kept fully informed as to the best methods of tillage and cf the 
breeding of live-stock, &c. Many of these rural co-operative societies 
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have now their own bulls, boars, and stallions, and own, in common, 
steam threshing-machines and other forms of expensive machinery. 
Then, the common management of these institutions is, in itself, a 
training in many civic virtues. It is worth mention that, under the 
stimulus so supplied, remarkably fine business qualities on the part of the 
Irish peasantry have come to light, and even in the unexpected quarters. 
Some of the best and most successful of the paid organisers in the 
service of the Organisation Society were formerly conspicuous fire- 
brands of the agrarian movement, which preceded that to which I here 
draw attention. In what questionable businesses of a destructive and 
anti-social nature these land-league organisers and agitators may have 
been engaged, one may, on general considerations, surmise or suspect. 
Yet to-day they play a conspicuous and successful part in a great creative 
and formative movement. Of this movement, one of the probable, 
indeed the almost certain issues, as I shall presently show, must be 
the organisation and consolidation of a nation upon a new and sound 
basis. One is here forcibly reminded of a doctrine which runs through 
Carlyle’s political pamphlets, almost like a refrain: viz., that the talent 
which the State will not employ will inevitably employ itself in the 
disintegration of the State. Here, in Ireland, especially, there is an 
enormous amount of waste talent, of human fire, energy, and vitality, 
preying, for want of legitimate occupations, upon itself, and upon 
surrounding matter. The jperfervidum ingenium Scotorum is here 
still and in abundance, but where is the administrator who will evoke, 
purify, and apply it for the execution of great and beneficent purposes, 
as the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society has done, and with such 
brilliant results? The spectacle of waste labour is always sad, but the 
spectacle of waste talent is infinitely sadder. 

Now, if this sheerly economical movement were to end in itself, I 
should not ask the readers of this REVIEW to interest themselves 
in it save in the most superficial and passing manner. A Paddy 
prosperous, so far as his stomach is concerned, is not a much morc 
admirable spectacle than a Dane or Belgian or Norwegian exhibiting 
the same pot-bellied prosperity. But there is in this movement 
the. beginning, or the possible beginning, of very great things, 
intellectually and spiritually. Before a man can live well he must 
live, and this movement, at its lowest, affords to the Irish people 
a means of living, and opens for them a door of escape from the 
pit which awaits all beaten nations. And there is more than this 
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behind. The co-operative movement is attracting not only the 
farmers, but the resident rural gentry—-the best of them—and also the 
important and very promising class of the agricultural labourers, many 
of whom have already small plots of land provided for them by certain 
Acts of Parliament, while the tendency of legislation is to give them 
more. In their inevitable advance, all these will be swept within the 
co-operative fold. We are on the eve of the general combination of 
the whole rural population of Ireland. Now, when the organisation of 
an essentially agricultural and pastoral people is accomplished, the 
organisation and solidarity of the nation are not far away. Smaller 
interests, such as mining, quarrying, turf-cutting and turf-carrying, 
cloth-weaving, the fishing industry—a very important one—and a great 
many others, will be compelled to seek protection under the broad 
egis of the organisation which represents the great and dominant 
agricultural and pastoral industries of the island. Hence there is in 
the movement, whose history we have been considering, the germs 
of an economic consolidation of the island, with all the results which 
may naturally be expected to accrue. 

Doubters may indeed still point to the fact that after eight years 
of effort only some 12,000 Irish farmers have been drawn into the 
co-operative movement, a very small proportion of the whole body. 
But it must be remembered that the Organisation Society did not get 
to work till 1894, and that, prior to 1894, all efforts to teach the doctrine 
of combination were confined to a single individual—Mr. Plunkett— 
assisted by two or three sympathetic friends. Again, the progress of 
the movement has been continuous, never coming to a standstill in any 
year since 1889, and with a greater rate of progress in each successive 
year culminating with 1896, when the total of the associated farmers 
has more than doubled that of the preceding year. In the passing 
year, the Organisation Society is unable to keep pace with the 
demand for its services. It cannot send organisers to all the 
districts from which the farmers write to its secretary saying they 
are anxious to combine, but don’t know how, and requesting the 
despatch of one of the Society’s organisers to teach them. In fact, the 
work to be done has outgrown the power of the Society to grapple 
with it. Again, Mr. Plunkett, when founding the Organisation Society, 
predicted that in five years its work would be accomplished so far as 
there was a need for the existence of such a Society, and that the 
elected representatives of the rural co-operative societies would then 
carry forward the task to completion. This year, when reviewing the 
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[ rogress achieved, he repeated the prediction, and, as we have seen, the 
Crganisation Society has already taken steps to bring about its own 
dissolution. This is being done even now, by the gradual creation cf 
that popular and elective body which is to take its place. 

The co-operative movement whose rise and progress we have traced 
derives a new and vastly enlarged significance from the report of the 
Irish Recess Committee issued last August. That Committee consisted 
of a body of volunteers who, without authority or sanction from the 
higher powers, undertook to discharge the functions of a Royal cr 
Parliamentary Commission, and discharged them more brilliantly and 
effectively than has ever been done by any Commission. It consisted 
partly of Members of Parliament drawn from various political sections, 
all, however, undertaking for the nonce to lay aside their controversial 
politics, and partly of the ablest, most experienced, and most repre- 
sentative men who could be collected out of the entire country. It is 
evident that far more intellect is discoverable in the country at large— 
intellect which is now engaged in practical pursuits—than amongst the 
mere handful of men whom Ireland, for one reason or another, sends to 
Parliament. The leaders of the Recess Committee movement recognised 
that fact and acted accordingly. These gentlemen, out of their own 
resources, despatched Commissioners to study the industrial history of 
the more progressive Continental nations. They also collected from 
the best authorities in those countries the results of their experience 
and all that could be offered in the way of suggestion and advice. 
So the Committee’s report, when it appeared, was the fullest, wisest, 
and, in fact, the most authoritative statement of the existing 
industrial position of Ireland, and of the steps which should be taken 
in order to bring her into line with the more progressive nations of 
Europe. It is the most cheerful public document ever issued in Ireland; 
for, although it lays bare with an unsparing hand the deplorable 
industrial backwardness of the country, it shows, too, and proves that 
enormous progress can be made in the exploitation of our great, if 
undeveloped, material and human resources by the adoption of certain. 
common-sense methods on the part of the Government. Then, too, the 
Recess Committee presume, as a necessary condition-precedent of 
Government assistance, that the people themselves shall not continue 
passive, but, on the contrary, shall intelligently co-operate. They point 
out and prove that, by skilled farming, the agricultural output from that 
portion of Ireland which even now is under tillage might be doubled ; 
they prove, also, the possession by this country of the raw material of 
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many other forms of wealth. Let one example suffice. Ireland, above 
all other countries in Europe, is abundantly supplied with inland waters 
—rivers, lakes, ponds—and with innumerable streams and streamlets 
which are capable of being converted into ponds. As grounds for the 
scientific breeding, development, and capture of fish these great natural 
possessions yield now almost nothing. Yet the Committee are able to 
show in their report that in Hungary, owing to that joint action 
between which the State and the individual is the rule there, the 
very inferior Hungarian waters are, at the present moment, worth 
some thirty-five shillings an acre. Travelling over our other sources 
of wealth, the Recess Committee tell the same cheerful tale. 

The practical proposal of the Committee is as follows :—They 
propose that Parliament should establish a Ministry of Agriculture and 
Industries for Ireland. They propose that it shall consist of a Board, 
with a Minister responsible to Parliament at its head, and be advised 
by a Consultative Council, representative of the agricultural and 
industrial interests of the country. This Agricultural and Industrial 
Department, besides undertaking new duties, shall assume the functions 
of all such State Departments in Ireland as at present discharge, or 
seem to discharge, functions of that nature, so as to bring into unity 
and under central control all existing State effort in that direction. 
The Consultative Council, at whose deliberations the Minister and his 
Board must be present and assist, is an essential and vital element of 
the whole scheme. So, between the scheme of the Recess Committee 
and the purpose underlying the co-operative movement, there is a pre- 
existent harmony which suggests that a statesmanlike mind of a highly 
practical order and great sagacity has been at work behind both. The 
Consultative Council already exists in the elected representatives of the 
co-operative socicties. It is still in its infancy, but in a very few years 
the Consultative Council will be full grown and fit to discharge its 
proper work, viz., that of laying before the, Minister and his Board 
what it conceives to be the industrial needs of the country, and of 
co-operating with him for legislative and administrative purposes. 
When these two bodies, viz., the State Department for Irish Agriculture 
and Industries and the Consultative Council, begin to work together 
sure and rapid pregress ought to be the result: at least, in the absence 
of some great and utterly unexpected degree of mismanagement on the 
part of the State or of folly on the part of the people. 


STANDISH O’GRADY. 





THE DEATH OF O’SULLIVAN THE RED 


T came about gradually that O’Sullivan ceased to stray from the 
] neighbourhood of Cope’s Mountain and Lug-na-gall, making even 
his necessary journeys to the town for food seldomer and seldomer. 
The little leather bag, in which there was still some silver and copper 
money, hung by the hearth-side undisturbed ; nor did he scem to endure 
the pangs of half-starvation, although his hand had grown heavy on the 
staff and his cheeks hollow. His favourite business was to sit looking 
into the. long narrow lough which cherishes the gaunt image of 
Crug-na-Moonagh, and to wander in the little wood of larch and hazel 
and ash upon its border; and as the days passed it was as though he 
became incorporate with some more poignant and fragile world 
whose marchlands are the intense colours and silences of this world. 
Sometimes he would hear in the little wood a fitful music which was 
forgotten like a dream the moment it had ceased, and once in the deep 
silence of noon he heard there a sound like the continuous clashing of 
many swords; while at sundown and at moon-rise the lake grew like 
a gateway of ivory and silver, and from its silence arose faint lamenta- 
tions, a vague, shivering laughter, and many pale and beckoning hands. 
He was sitting looking into the water one autumn evening where the 
lough comes nearest the green slope whereon the sacrilegious men-at- 
arms had fallen heaped together, while the piper of the Shee, who had 
lured them over the edge of Lug-na-gall, rode through the upper air 
whirling his torch, when a cry began towards the west, at first distant and 
indistinct, but getting nearer and louder as the shadows gathered. “I am 
beautiful, I am beautiful,” were the words, “the birds in the air, the moths 
under the leaves, the flies over the water look at me; for they never saw 
any one as beautiful as 1am. I am young,I am young! Look at me, 
mountains! look at me, perishing woods! for my body will gleam like 
the white waters when you have been hurried away. You and the 
races of men, and the races of the animals, and the races of the fish, and 
the winged races, are dropping like a guttering candle ; but I laugh 
aloud, remembering my youth!” The cry would cease from time to 
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time as though in exhaustion, and then begin once more: “I am 
beautiful, I am beautiful,” and repeat the same words and in the same 
monotonous chant. Presently the hazel branches at the edge of the 
little wood trembled for a moment and an old woman forced her way 
from among them and passed O'Sullivan with slow deliberate steps. 
Her face was the colour of earth, and incredibly wrinkled, and her 
white hair hung about it in tangled and discoloured locks, and through 
her tattered clothes showed here and there her dark weather-roughened 
skin. She passed with wide-open eyes and lifted head, and arms 
hanging straight down, and was lost in the shadow of the mountains 
towards the north. O'Sullivan looked after her with a shudder ; for he 
recognised crazy Whinny O’Byrne, who went from barony to barony 
begging her bread and crying always the same cry, and remembered 
that she was once so wise that the women of her village sought her 
counsel in all things ; and had so beautiful a voice that men and women 
came from a distance of many miles to hear her sing at wake or 
wedding ; but the people of the Shee stole her wits a summer night 
fifty years before, while she sat crooning to herself on the edge of the 
sea, and dreaming of Cleena, who rushes with unwrinkled feet among 
the foam. 

The cry died away up the hillside, the last faint murmurs coming, as 
it seemed, out of the purple deep, where the first stars were glimmering 
like little fluttering white moths. 

A cold wind was creeping among the reeds, and O’Sullivan began 
to shiver and to sigh, and to think of the hearth where his fire of turf 
would be still making a little warm and kind, if dwindling, world under 
the broken thatch. He toiled slowly up the hill, bowed as by an 
immense burden that grew the greater as he passed, where he had seen 
the unhappy lovers, that are in fairyland, walking on the dark air with 
august feet, because the thought of them made his exile from beauty 
and from youth so bitterly poignant. The old yew above his cabin 
looked the more malignant from dwelling at so great a height, an 
outcast from among its kind, and seemed to uplift its dark branches like 
withered hands, threatening the stars and the purple deep they fluttered 
in with the coming of decay and shadowy old age. He mounted upon 
the rock—whose partial shelter had doubtless enabled it to be rooted 
firmly, before its branches received the burden of all the winds—and 
looked towards the south, for there he had been last loved and made his 
last verses. A little black spot was moving from the hills and woods, 
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between the mountain of Balligawley and the Jake of Castle Dargan, 
and, while he watched, it grew larger and larger, until he knew it for a 
wide-winged bird, and then for a spotted eagle with something glittering 
in its claws. It came swiftly towards him, flying straight onward as if 
upon a jong journey or pondering some hidden purpose ; and when it 
was nearly overhead he saw that the glittering thing was a large fish, 
which still writhed from side to side. Suddenly the fish made a last 
struggle and leaped out of its claws, and fell, with gasping mouth, into 
the branches of the yew tree. O'Sullivan had not eaten since the 
previous morning, and then but little, and, though he had been scarcely 
aware of his hunger hitherto, his hunger came upon him now so fiercely 
that he had gladly buried his teeth into the living fish. He hurled a 
heavy stone at the eagle, which had begun to circle with great clamour 
about the tree, and, having filled his caubeen with like stones, drove it 
screaming over the mountain eastward. He began then to climb the 
tree with a passionate haste, and had almost come to where the fish 
hung in the fork between two branches, glittering like a star among the 
green smoke of some Fomorian fire, when a branch broke under his 
hand and he fell heavily upon a rock, and from this rebounded again, 
striking first his back and then his head, and becoming unconscious at 
the last blow. The fire had already consumed his goods, and now 
those creatures of earth and air and water, that once endured his curse, 
had taken him in a subtle ambuscade. 

A face was bent over him when he awoke, and, despite his weakness 
and bewilderment and suffering, he shuddered when the turf fire, now 
red and leaping, gleamed on the broken and blackened teeth, and on 
the mud-stiffened tatters, of Whinny O’Byrne. She watched him 
intently a little, for her slow senses appeared to need time to assure 
her that he was not dead ; and then laid down the wet cloth which had 
bathed the blood from his face; and began stirring a pot, from which 
she drew presently a couple of potatoes and held them towards him 
with an inarticulate murmur. In so much of the night as was not spent 
in short and feverish sleep, he saw her moving hither and thither, or 
bending over the hearth with her wrinkled hands spread out above its 
flame ; and once or twice he caught the words of her monotonous 
chant, subdued into a feeble murmur. At the dawn, he half raised 
himself with many pains and pointed to the leather bag by the hearth- 
side. Whinny opened the bag and took out a little copper and silver 
money, but let it fall back again, not seeming to understand its purpose ; 
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perhaps because she was accustomed to beg, not for money, but for 
potatoes and for fragments of bread and meat, and perhaps because the 
persuasion of her own beauty was coming upon her with a double 
passion in the exultation of the dawn. She went out and brought an’ 
armful of heather and heaped it over him, saying something about the 
morning being “cold, cold, and cold,” and brought a dozen more armfuls 
and heaped them by the first until he was well covered ; and went away 
down the mountain side; her cry of “I am beautiful, I am beautiful,” 
dying slowly in the distance. 

O’Sullivan lay through the day, enduring much pain ; and scarce 
able even to wonder if Whinny O’Byrne had left him for good, or but 
to come again and divide with him the gains of her begging. A little 
after sundown he heard her voice on the hillside, and that night she 
made up his fire and cooked her potatoes and divided them with him 
as before. Some days passed in this way, and the weight of his flesh 
was heavy about him, but gradually, as he grew weaker, it seemed to 
him that there were powers close at hand, and growing always more 
numerous, who might, in the wink o’ an eye, break down the rampart 
the sensuality of pain had builded about him, and receive him into 
their world. Even as it was he had moments when he heard faint, 
ecstatic, reedy voices, crying from the roof tree or from the flame of 
the hearth; while at other moments the room was brimmed with a 
penetrating music. After a little, weakness brought a vanishing of 
pain and a slow blossoming of silence, in which, like faint light through 
a mist, the ecstatic reedy voices came continually. One morning he 
heard music, somewhere outside the door, and as the day passed it grew 
louder and louder until it drowned the ecstatic reedy voices, and even 
Whinny’s voice upon the hillside at sundown. About midnight, and 
in a moment, the walls seemed to melt away and to leave his bed 
floating in a misty and pale light, which glimmered on each side to an 
incalculable distance ; and after the first blinding of his eyes he saw 
that it was full of faint and great figures rushing hither and thither. At 
the same moment the music became so distinct, that he understood it 
was but the continuous clashing of swords. “I am dead,” he repeated, 
“and in the midst of the music of heaven. O Cherubim and Seraphim, 
receive my soul!” At his cry the light, where it was nearest, filled 
with sparks of more intense light, and he saw that these were the points 
of swords turned towards his heart, and then a sudden flame, dazzling, 
as it seemed, like a divine passion, swept over all the light and went 
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out, and he was in darkness. At first he could see nothing, for it was 
as dark as though he were enclosed in black marble, but gradually the 
fire-light began to glimmer upon Whinny O’Byrne, who was bending 
over it, with her eyes fixed upon the bed. She got up and came 
towards him, and the ecstatic reedy voices began crying, while a faint 
dove-grey light crept over the room, coming from he knew not what 
secret world. He saw the withered earthen face and withered 
earthen arms, and for all his weakness shrank further towards the 
wall, and then faint white arms, wrought as of glistening cloud, came 
out of the mud-stiffened tatters and were clasped about his body ; and 
a voice that sounded faint and far, but was of a marvellous distinctness, 
whispered in his ears:—“ You will seek me no longer upon the breasts 
of women.” 

“Who are you ?” he murmured. 

“T am of those,” was the answer, “who dwell in the minds of the 
crazy and the diseased and the dying, and you are mine until the world 
is melted like wax. Look, they have lighted our wedding tapers!” 
And he saw that the air was crowded with pale hands, and that each 
hand held a long taper like a rushlight. 

Whinny O’Byrne sat by the body until morning, and then began 
begging from barony to barony again, her monotonous chant keeping 
time to the beat of her wrinkled heels in the clinging dust: “I am 
beautiful, I am beautiful; the birds in the air, the moths under the 
leaves, the flies over the water look at me; for they never saw any one as 
beautiful as Iam. I am young,I am young! Look at me, mountains! 
look at me, perishing woods! for my body will gleam like the white 
waters when you have been hurried away. You and the races of men, 
and the races of the animals, and the races of the fish, and the 
winged races are dropping like a guttering candle; but I laugh aloud, 
remembering my youth!” She did not return at nightfall or ever 
again to the shepherd’s cabin; and it was only after some days that 
turf-cutters found the body of Owen Roe O’Sullivan the Red, and, 
gathering a concourse of mourners and of keening women, gave him a 
burying worthy of so great a poet. 

W. B. YEATS. 





OF BOILS AND THE IDEAL 


‘“““T “HERE,” said my Roman escort, as we forded the Tiber near 
| Torgiano, “the haze is lifting: behold august Perugia.” I 
looked out over the misty plain, and saw the spiked ridge of a 

hill, serried with towers and belfries as a port with ships’ masts ; then 
the grey stone walls and escarpments warm in the sun ; finally a mouth 
to the city, which seemed to engulph both the white road and the 
citizens walking to and fro upon it like flies. But it was some time yet 


before I could decipher the image on the gonfalon streaming in the 
breeze above the Signiory. It was actually, on a field vert, a griffin 
rampant sable, langued gules. “Soho!” said the guide when I had 
described it, ‘So ho! the Mountain Cat is at home again.... And 
here comes scouring one of the whelps,” he added in alarm. A young 


man, black-avised, bare-headed, pressing a lathered horse, bore down 
upon us. He seemed to gain exultation with every new pulse of his 
strength: the Genius of Brute Force, handsome as he was evil. And 
yet not evil, unless a wild beast is evil; which it probably is not. He 
soon reached us, pulled up short with a clatter of hoofs, and hailed me 
in a raw dialect, asking what I did, whence and who I was, whither I 
went, what I would? As he spake—looking at me with fierce eyes in 
which pride, suspicion, and the shyness of youth struggled and rent each 
other —he fooled with a straight sword, and seemed to put his demands 
rather to provoke a quarrel than to get an answer. I wished no quarrel 
with a boy,so, as my custom is, I answered deliberately that I travelled, 
and from Rome ; that my name was Hewlett, at his service ; that I was 
going to Perugia ; that I would be rid of him. I saw him grow loutish 
before my adroit impassivity ; his fencing was not with such tools. He 
sulked, and must know next what I wanted at Perugia. I told him I 
had business with Pietro Vannucci, called Il Perugino by those who 
admired him from a distance ; and he seemed relieved, withal a somc- 
thing of contempt for my person fluttered on his pretty lip. At any 
rate, he left fingering his steel toy. “Peter the Pious!” he scoffed. 
“Are you of his litter? Pots and pans? Off with you; you'll find 
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him hoarding his money or his wife. To the wife you may send these 
from Semonetto.” Whereat my young gentleman fell to kissing his 
hand in the air. I rose in my stirrups and bowed elaborately, and, 
taking off my hat in the act, put him to some shame, for he was 
without that equipment. He pulled a wry face at me, like any school- 
boy, and cantered off on his spent horse, arms akimbo, and his irons 
rattling about him. My guide marked a furtive cross on his breast and 
vowed, I am pretty sure, a score candles to Santa Maria in Cosmedin if 
ever he reached home. “God is good,” he said, “God is very good. 
That was Simon Baglione.” 


“ He seemed a very unlicked cub,” was all my reply. So we climbed 
the dusty steep, winding twice or thrice round about the hill in a brown 
plain set with stubbed trees, and entered the armed city by the Porta 
Eburnea. Inside the walls, threading our way up a spiral lane among 


bullock-carts, cloaked cavaliers, monks, fair-haired girls carrying 
pitchers and baskets, bullies, bravoes, and well-to-do burgesses, we 
passed from one ambush to another, by dark gullies, stinking traps, and 
twisted stairways, to the Via Deliziosa, without ever a hint of the broad 
sunshine or whiff of the balmy air which we had left outside on the 
plain. 

In a little mildewed court, where one patch of light did indeed 
slope upon a lemon-tree loaded with fruit and flowers, I found my man 
in a droll pass with his young wife. He was, in fact, tiring her hair in 
the open: nothing more; nevertheless there was that air of mystery 
in the performance which made me at once squeamish of going further, 
and afraid to withdraw. I stood, therefore, in confusion while the sport 
went on. It was of his seeking I could see, for the poor girl looked 
shamefaced and weary enough. She was a winsome child (no more), 
broad in the brows, full in the eye, yellow-haired, like most of the 
women in this place, with a fine-shaped mouth, rather voluptuously 
underlipped ; and, as I then saw her, sitting in a carven chair with her 
hands at a listless droop over the arms of it. Her hair, which was loose 
about her and of great length and ‘softness, lay at the mercy of her 
master. He, a short pursy man, over middle age—“ past the Grand 
Climacteric,” as Bulwer Lytton used to say—red and anxiously lined, 
stood behind her, barber fashion, and ran her hair through his fingers, 
all the while talking to himself very fast. His eyes were half-shut: he 
seemed ravished by the sight of so much gold (if common reports belie 
him not) or the feel of so much silk: (the likelier opinion), I know not 
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which. <Assuredly so odd a beginning to my adventure, a hardier man 
would have stumbled ! 

The sport went on. The girl, as I considered her, was of slight, 
almost mean figure ; her good looks, which as yet lay rather in promise, 
resolved themselves into a small compass, for they ended at her 
shoulders. Below them she was slender to stooping, and with no shape 
to speak of. Allow her a fine little head, the timid freshness natural to 
her age, a blush-rose skin, slim neck, and that glorious weight of hair : 
there is Perugino’s wife! Add that she was vested in a milky green 
robe which was cut square and low at the neck and fitted her close, and 
I have no more to say on her score than she had on any. As for the 
Maestro himself, I got to know him better. On mere sight I could 
guess something of him. A master evidently, unhappy when not 
ordering something; fidgetty by the same token; yet a fellow of 
humours, and fertile of inventions whereon to feed them. The more I 
considered him the more subtle ministry to his pleasures did I find this 
morning’s work to be. A man, finally, happiest in dreams. I looked at 
him now in that vein. In and out, elbow-deep sometimes, went his 
hands and arms, plunging, swimming in that luxurious mesh of hair. 
He sprayed it out in a shower for Danaé ; he clutched it hard and drew 
it into thick burnished ropes of fine gold. Anon, as the whim caught 
him, he would pile it up and hedge it with great silver pins, fanshape, 
such as country girls use, till it took the semblance, now of a tower, now 
of a wheel, now of some winged beast—sphinx or basilisk—couching on 
the girl’s head. Then, stepping back a little, he would clasp his hands 
over his eyes, and with head in air sing some snatch of triumph, or 
laugh aloud for the very wildness of his power; and so the game went 
on, that seemed a feast of delight to the man—a feast? an orgie of 
sense. But the woman might have been cut in stone. Had she not 
breathed, or had not her fingers faintly stirred now and again, you 
would have sworn her a wax doll. 

I know not how long the two might have stayed at their affairs, for 
here I grew wearied and, coughing discreetly, slid my foot on the flags. 
The man looked up, stopped his play at once; the spell was broken. 
The girl, I noticed, stirred not at all, but sat on as she was with her hair 
about her clasping her shoulders and flooding her with gold. But 
Master Peter was a little disconcerted, I am pretty sure; certainly he 
was redder than usual about the gills and gullet. He cleared his 
throat once or twice with an attempt at pomposity which he vainly 
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tried to sustain as he came out to meet me. When I handed him the 
Prothonotary’s letter, and he saw the broad seal, he bowed quite low; 
the letter read, he took me by the hand and led me to the loggia of his 
house. We had to pass Madam on the way thither ; but by this Master 
Peter carried off the affair as coolly as you choose. “Imola, child,” he 
said as we passed, “I have company. Put up thy hair and fetch me out 
a fiaschone of Orvieto—that of the year before last. Be sure thou 
makest no mistake; and break no bottles, girl, for the wine is good. 
And hard enough to come by,” he added with a sigh. The girl obeyed. 
Without raising her eyes she rose ; without raising them she put her 
hands to her head and deftly braided and coiled her hair into a single 
twist ; still looking down to earth she passed into the house. 

Pietro began to talk briskly enough so soon as we were set. The air 
was mild for mid-March; between the ridged tiles of the cortile, which 
ran up to a great height, I could see a square of pale blue sky; gnats 
were busy in the beam of dusty light which slanted across the shade; I 
heard the bees about the lemon-bush droning of a quiet and opulent 
summer hovering near-by. It was a very peaceful and well-disposed 
world just then. Pietro, much at his ease, was apt to take life as he 
found it—nor do I wonder. 

“Yes,” he said, “the work goes; the work goes. I have.much to 
do; you may call me just now quite a man of affairs. This very 
morning, now, I received a little deputation from Citta di Castello— 
quite a company! The Prior, the Sub-Prior, two Vicars-Choral, two 
Wardens of Guilds, and other gentlemen, craving a piece by my own 
hand for the altar of Saint Roch. I thank our Lord I can pick and 
choose in these days. I told them I would think of it, whereat they 
seemed to know relief, but I added, How did they wish the boil 
treated, on the Saint’s left thigh? For I told them, and I was very 
firm, that though Holy Church might aver the boil to have been a 
grievous boil, a boil indeed, yet my art could have little to say to boils, 
as boils. The boil must be a great boil, and a red, said they; for the 
populace love best what they know best, and cannot worship, as you 
might say, with maimed rites. Moreover, Poggibonsi had a Saint Roch 
done by that luxurious Sienese Bazzi (a man of scandalous living, as I 
daresay you know), where the boil was fiery to behold and as big as a 
man’s ankle-bone. This was a cause of new great devotion among the 
impious by reason of its plain relationship to our frail flesh. Citta was 
a poor city; in fine, there must be a handsome boil. I said, Let me 
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refine upon the boil, and Saint Roch is yours, with Madonna, in 
addition, caught up in clouds of pure light, and two fiddling angels, one 
at either hand. Finally, with the petition that Madonna should be 
rarely adorned with pearls Flemish-fashion, they let me have my way 
upon the boil. So the work goes on!” 

“ But, good Master Peter,” I exclaimed here, “I could find some 
discrepancy in this. On the one hand you boggle at boils, on the other 
you su‘fer pearls to be thrust upon you. Why, if you cleave to the one, 
should you despise the other? For, for aught I see, your thesis should 
exclude either.” 

“ And so it does,” he said, smiling. “ But for one man in Citta that 
knows a pearl there will be a hundred who can judge of a boil. My 
Madonna will be a pearl-faced Umbrian maid, and her other pearls just 
as Flemish as I choose. But I hear our glasses clinking.” 

I, too, heard Imola’s footfall on the flags, and ventured to say, “ And 
I know where your Madonna is, Master Peter.” But he affected not to 
hear. 

She served us our amber cup with the same persistent, almost sullen, 
self-continence. But, I thought, I must see your eyes, Mistress, for 

-once ; so called to mind my encounter with the wild young Baglione 
-of the morning. Smiling as easily as I could, I accosted her with 
‘“ Madonna, I am the bearer of compliments to you, if you choose to 
hear them.” Then she looked me full for a second of time. I saw by 
her dilating eyes, wide as a hare’s, that she was not always queen of 
herself, and pitied her. For it is ill to think of broken-in hearts, or 
souls set in bars, and I could fancy Master Peter’s hand not so light 
upon her as upon church-walls. But I went on, “ Yes, Madonna, even 
as I rode up hither, I met a young knight-at-arms who wished you as 
well as you were fair, and kissed your hands as best he might, consider- 
ing the distance, before he rode off.” Imola blushed, but said nothing. 

“Who was this youth, sir?” asked Master Peter, in a hurry. 

“It was plainly some young noble of your State,” said I, “but for 
his name I know nothing, for he told me nothing.” 1 added this 
quickly, because I could see our friend was keen enough, for all his 
coat of unconcern, and I feared the whip by-and-bye for Imola’s thin 
shoulders. But I knew quite well who the boy. was. Imola went 


lightly away without any sign of twitter. I turned. to Master Peter 
again. 


“In this matter of boils and pearls,” I began, “I would not. deny 
but you are in the right, and yet there is this to be said. The Greeks 
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of whose painting, truly, we have next to nothing, in all the work of 
theirs known to us, did what lay before them as well as ever they 
could. They stayed not to theorise over this axiom and that, that 
formula and this. They said rather, You wish for the presentment 
of a man with a boil on his leg? Well. And they produced both man 
and boil.” 

“Why yes, yes,” broke in my friend, “that is plain enough. But 
apart from this, that you are talking of sculpture to me who do but 
paint, you should know very well that your Greek copied no single 
boil, no, nor no probable boil, but, as it were, the summary and perfect 
conclusion of all possible boils.” 

“ To Pithanon? Yes; I admit it. For Aristotle says as much.” 

“ Right so do I, in my degree and by my art,” said Perugino ; “and 
without knowing anything of Aristotle save that he was wise.” 

‘Your pardon, my brave Vannucci,” I said, “ but you have admitted 
the opposite of this. Did you not hint to the deputation that you 
would give Saint Roch no boils? And have you ever let creep into 
your pieces the semblancé of so much as a pimple? Remember, I 
know your Sebastian; and know, also, I1 Sodoma’s, which he made as 
a banner for the Confraternity of that famous Saint in Camollia.” 

“T seek the essence of fact,” he replied, “which, believe me, never 
lay in the displacement of an arrow-point ; no, nor in the head of a 
boil. Bazzi is a sensualist: as his palate grows stale he whets it by 
stronger meat ; thinks to provoke appetite by disgust ; would draw you 
on by a nasty inference, as a dog by his hankering after fecal odours. 
What nearness to Art. in his plumpy boy stuck with arrows like a 
skewered capon? Causes nuns to weep, hey? and to dream dreams, 
hey? Nature would do that cleanlier ; and waxwork more powerfully ! 
Form, my good sir, Form is your safeguard. Lay hold on Form; you 
are as near to Essence as may be here below. Art works for the 
rational enlargement of the fancy, not the titillation of sense. And 
Invention is the more sacred the closer it apes the scope of the divine 
plan. And this much, at least, of the Grecian work I have learned, 
that it will never lick vulgar shoes, nor fawn to beastly eyes. It isa 
stately order, a high pageant, a solemn gradual, wherein the beholder 
will behold just so much as he is prepared, by litany, and fasting, and 
long vigil, to receive. No more and no less.” 

“ Aristotle again,” said I, “with his ‘continual slight novelty.” No 
fits and starts !” 

2Y¥2 
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“T have told you before I know nothing of the man,” said Perugino, 
vexed, it appeared, at such wounding of his vanity to be new; “let 
me tell you this. There are fellows abroad who dub me dunce and 
dull-head. The young Buonarroti, forsooth, who mistakes the large 
for the great, quantity for quality ; who in the indetermined pretends 
to see the mysterious. Mystery, quotha! Mystery may be in an 
astrologer’s horoscope, in a diagram. Mystery needs no puckered 
virago, nor bully in the sulks. There is mystery in the morning calms, 
mystery in a girl’s melting mood; mystery in the irresolution of a 
growing boy full of dreams. But behold! it is there, not here. If you 
see it not, the fault is your own. It may be broad as day, cut clean 
as with a knife, displayed at large before a brawling world too busy 
lapping or grudging to heed it. The many shall pass it by as they run 
huddling to the dark. Yet the few shall adore therein the excellency 
of the mystery, even as the few (the very few) may discern in the flake 
of wafer-bread the shining wholeness of the Divine Nature——” 

“*The few remain, the many change and pass,’” I interpolated in a 
murmur. But Perugino never heeded me. He went on. 

“ The Greek, young sir, took the fact and let it alone to breed. His 
act lay in the taking and setting. Just so much import as it had borne 
it bore still ; just so much weight as separation from its fellows lent it 
was to his credit who first cut it free. But nowadays glamour suits only 
with serried muscles, frowns, and writhen lips; where darkness is we 
shudder, saying, Behold a great mystery! Let a painter declare his 
incompetence to utter, it shall be enough to assure you he has walked 
with God ; for if he stammers, look you, that testifies he is overwhelmed. 
Amen, I would answer. Let his head swim and be welcome; but let 
him not set to painting till he can stand straight again. For in one 
thing I am no Greek, in that I cannot hold drunkenness divine.” Here 
the good man stopped for want of breath and I whipped in. 

“Your great Crucifixion in Santa Maria Maddalena,” I began. 

“Look you, sir,” he took me up, “I know what you would be at. 
Take that piece (which is of my very best) or another equally good, I 
mean the Charge to Peter in Pope Sixtus his new Chapel, and listen to 
me. The first thing your painter must seek to do is to fill his wall. 
Let there be no mistake about this. He is at first no prophet or man 
of God; he is no juggler nor mountebank who shall be rewarded 
according to the enormity of his grins ; his calling, maybe, is humbler, 
for all he stands for is to wash a wall so that no eye be set smarting 
because of it. Now that seems a very simple matter ; it is just as simple 
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as the eye itself—so you may judge the validity of the arguments 
against me, that a wholesome green or goodly red wash would suffice. 
It would suffice indifferent well for a kennel of dogs. But mark this. 
Although your painter may drop hints for the soul, let him not strain 
above his pitch lest he crack his larynx. To his colour he may add 
form in the flat; but he cannot escape the flat, however he may 
wriggle, any more than the sculptor can escape the round, scrape he 
never so wisely. Buonarroti will scrape and shift; the Fleming has 
scraped and shifted all his days to as little purpose. His seed-pearls 
invite your touch. Touch them, my friend, you will smear your 
fingers. Ve sutor ultra crepidam. Leave miracles, O painter, to the 
Saint, and stick to your brush-work. Colour and form in the flat ; there 
is his armour to win the citadel of a man’s soul.” 

“ They call you mawkish,” I dared to say. 

“T am in good company,” said the little man with much pomposity. 

“You say boldly, then, if I catch the chain of your argument ”—thus 
I pursued him—* that you present (as by some formula which you have 
elaborated) the facts of religion in colour and design? For I suppose 
you will allow that your Art is concerned at least as much with religion 
as with the washing of walls?” 

“Religion! Religion!” cried he. “What are you at? Concerned 
with religion! Man alive, it is concerned with itself; it zs religion. I 
see you are very far indeed from the truth, and as you have spoken of 
my Crucifixion in Florence, now you shall suffer me to speak of it. I 
testify what I know, not that which I have not seen. And as mine eyes 
have never filled with blood from Golgotha, so Ido not conjure with 
tools I have not learned to handle. But I will tell you what I have 
seen. The Mass: whereof my piece is, as it were, the transfiguration or 
a parable. For it grew out of a Mass I once heard, stately-ordered, 
solemnly and punctiliously served in a great church. Mayhap, I 
dreamed of it; we shall not quarrel over terms. It was a strange 
Mass, shorn of much ornament and circumstance; I thought, as I 
knelt and wondered: Here are no lamentations, no bruiséd breasts, no 
outpoured hearts, nor souls on flames. The day for tears is past, the 
fires are red, not flaming ; this is a day for steadfast regard, for service, 
patience, and good hope ; this is a day for Art to chant what the soul hath 
endured. For Art is a fruit sown in action and watered to utterance 
by tears. Two priests only, clothed in fine linen, served the Mass: 
ornaments of candles, incense, prostration, genuflection, there were none. 
Yet, step by step, and with every step pondered reverently ere another 
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was laid to its fellow’s foundation ; with full knowledge of the end ere 
yet was the beginning accomplished ; in every gesture, every pause, 
intonation, invocation, stave of song, phrase of prayer; by painful 
degrees wrought in the soul’s sweat and tears, unadorned, cold as fine 
stone, yet glittering none the less like fair marble set in the sun—was 
that solemn Mass sung through in the bare Church to the glory of God 
and His angels, who must ever rejoice in a work done so that the master- 
mind is straining and on watch over heart and voice. And I said, 
Calvary is done and the woe of it turned to triumph. Love is the 
fulfilling of the Law. Henceforth, for me Law shall be the fulfilment of 
my Love. 

“Therefore I paint no terrors of death, no flesh torn by iron, no 
passion of an anguish greater than we can ever conceive, no bitter-sweet 
ecstasy of Self abandoned or Love inflaming; but instead, serenity, 
a morning sky, a meek victim, Love fulfilling Law. Shorn of accidents, 
for the essence is enough; not passionate, for that were as gross an 
affront in face of such awful death as to be trivial. Nothing too much: 
Law fulfiliing Love: reasonable service. 

“ And because we are of the earth earthy ; and because what I work 
you must behold with bodily eyes, I limn you angels and gods in your 
own image; not of greater stature nor of more excellent beauty than 
many among you; not of finer essence, maybe, than yourselves. But 
as the priests about that naked altar, so stand they, that the love which 
transfigures them be absorbed in the fulfilling of law ; and the law they 
exquisitely follow be at once the pattern and glass of their love.” 

Master Peter drained a beaker of his Orvieto. I admired; for 
indeed the little man spoke well. 

“ Now the Lord be good to you, Master Peter,” I said ; “ men do you 
a great wrong. For there are some who aver that you doubt.” 

“Who does not doubt?” replied my host. “We doubt whenever 
we cannot see.” 

“T believe you are right,” said I. “Your great Saint is, after all, 
your great Seér. For you, then, to question the soul’s immortality is 
but to admit that you do not yet see your own life to come.” 

“ Leave it so,” said Perugino. “ Let us talk reasonably.” 

“Did all men love the law as you do,” I resumed after a painful 
pause—for I felt the force of the Master’s rebuke to my impertinence 
(and could hope others will feel it also)—“did all love the law as you 
do, the world would be a cooler place and passion at a discount. But 
I cannot conceive Art without passion.’ 
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“Nor I,” said the painter, “and for the excellent reason that there is 
no such thing. But remember this: passion is like the Alpheus. 
Hedge it about with dams, you drive it deeper. Out of sight is not 
out of being. And the issue must needs be the fairer.” 

“Happy the passion,” I said, “which hath an issue. There is 
passion of the vexed sort, where the tears are frozen to ice as they 
start. Of the tortured thus, remember— 

Lo pianto stesso li pianger non lascia, 


E il duol, che trova in su gli occhi rintoppo, 
Si volve in entro a far crescer ’ambascia.” 


“You know our Dante?” said Master Peter blandly (though I 
swear he knew what I was at). “There may be such people ; doubtless 
there are such people. For me, I find a perpetual outlet in my art.” 
I could not forbear 

“Master Peter, Master Peter,” I cried out, “how can I believe you 
when I know that your Madonna’s eyes are brimming ; when I know 
why she turns them to a misty heaven or an earth seen blotted by 
reason of tears? Do these tears ever fall, Master Peter? or who freezes 
them as they start ?” 

For I wondered where his patient Imola found her outlet, and 
whether young Simone has shown her away. Master Peter drummed 
on the table and nursed one fat leg. 

Before I took leave of the urbane little painter, in fact while I stood 
in the act of handshaking, I saw her white face at an upper window, 
looming behind rigid bars. On a sudden impulse I concluded my 
farewells rapidly and made to go. Vannucci turned back into the 
house and closed the door; but I stayed in the cortile pretending 
a trouble with my spurs. Sure enough, in a short time I heard a light 
footfall. Imola stood beside me. 

“Wish me a safe journey,” I said, smiling, “and no more bare- 
headed cavaliers on the road.” Her lips hardly moved, so still her 
voice was. ‘ Was he bare-headed ?” she asked, as if in awe. 

“ Love-locks floating free,” I answered her gaily enough. “ Shall 
I thank him for his courtesies to you, Madonna, if we meet ?” 

“You will not meet: he is gone to Spello,” she began, and then 
stopped, blushing painfully. 

“But I may stay in Spello this night and could seek him out.” 

She was mistress of her lips, and could now look steadily at me. 


“T wish him very well,” said Imola. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 





TYBURN TREE 


ONE can exactly fix the place of Tyburn Tree. To the many 
it was the most noteworthy thing about Old London, yet 
while thousands, who had gazed on it with horror, were still 

in life, a certain vagueness was evident in men’s thoughts, and, albeit 
antiquaries have keenly debated the /ocus, all the mind is clouded with 
a doubt, and your carefully wrought conclusion is but guesswork. 
There is reason manifold for this. Of old time the populous district 
known as Tyburnia was wild heath, intersected by the Tyburn Brook, 
which, rising near Hampstead, crossed what is now Oxford Street, 
hard by the Marble Arch, and so to Chelsea and the Thames. Some- 
where on its banks was the gallows for those condemned in Middlesex. 
It may be that as the tide set westward, the site was changed. Again, 
the heath is now thick with houses; new streets and squares have 
confused the ancient landmarks ; those who dwelt therein preferred 
that there should be no nice identification of localities. The weight of 
evidence favours (or disfavours) No. 49, Connaught Square. The Bishop 
of London is ground landlord here; and it is said that in his lease of 
that house the fact is recorded that there stood the “Deadly Never- 
Green.” Such a record were purely gratuitous ; but the draftsman may 
have made it to fix the identity of the dwelling. But to-day the Square 
runs but to No. 47. Some shuffling of numerals has, you fancy, taken 
place to baffle indiscreet research. However, you may be informed 
(in confidence) that you have but to stand at the south-east corner of 
the Square to be “warm.” 

Let these minutiz go. Tyburn Tree stood within a gunshot to the 
north-west of the Marble Arch. Its pictured shape is known from 
contemporary prints. There were three tall uprights, joined at the 
top by three cross-beams, the whole forming a triangle. It could 
accommodate many patients at once, and there is some authority for 
supposing that the beam towards Paddington was especially used for 
Roman Catholics. A nicer age objecting to this eyesore: it was 
replaced by a movable structure, fashioned of two uprights and a 
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cross-beam, which was set up in the Edgware Road at the corner of 
Bryanston Street, and which, the grim work done, was stored in the 
corner house, from whose windows the Sheriffs superintended execu- 


tions. To accommodate genteel spectators there were just such stands 
as you find on a race-course, the seats whereof were let at divers prices, 
according to the interest of the show. In 1758, for Dr. Henesey’s 
execution as arch-traitor, the rate rose to two shillings, and two 


and sixpence a seat. The Doctor was “most provokingly reprieved ” : 
whereat the mob, in righteous indignation, arose and wrecked the stands. 
Mammy Douglas, a woman who kept the key of one of these stands, 
was popularly known as “the Tyburn pew-opener.” 

Tyburn was not always London’s sole place of execution. In 
early times people were hanged as well as burned at Smithfield. The 
elms at St. Giles’s were far too handy a natural provision to stay 
idle. At Tower Green was the chosen spot for beheading your 
high-class criminal, and it was common to put off a malefactor 
on the very theatre of his malefaction. Few spots in Old London 
but have carried a gallows at one or other time. Some think that 
certain elm trees suggested the choice of Tyburn. In the end it 
proved the most convenient of all, being neither too near nor too 
far; and in the end its name came to have (as is common with such 
words) a general application, and was applied at York, Liverpool, 
Dublin, and elsewhere to the place of execution. 

To-day the criminal’s progress from cell to gallows is an affair of a 
few minutes. To an earlier time this had savoured of indecent haste. 
Then the way to Tyburn, long in itself, was lengthened out by the 
observance of a complicated ritual, some of it of ancient origin. Let 
us follow “the poor inhabitant below” from the dock to the rope. To 
understand it all, one must remember that two distinct sets of forces 
acted on his mind:—on the one hand, the gloom of the prison, the 
priest’s advice, the memory of misspent days, the horror of imminent 
doom; on the other, the reaction of a lawless nature against a 
cruel code, the resolve to die game, the flattering belief that he was 
the observed of all observers, and perhaps a secret conviction that the 
Unknown could be no worse than the Known. According as the one 
set or other prevailed, he was penitent or brazen, the Ordinary’s darling or 
the people’s joy. Well, his Lordship having assumed the black cap and 
pronounced sentence of death, the convict was forthwith removed to the 
Condemned Hold in Newgate. There he was heavily fettered, and, if he 
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were held a prison-breaker, chained to a ring in the ground. Escape 
was not hopeless. Friends were allowed to visit and supply him with 
money, wherewith he might bribe his keepers ; and the prison discipline, 
though cruel, was incredibly lax (Jack Sheppard’s two escapes from the 
Condemned Hold, carefully described by Ainsworth, and retold of late 
in this magazine, are cases in point). He was now much visited by 
the Ordinary, who zealously inquired (from the most interested 
motives) into his past life, and admonished him of his approaching 
doom. At chapel o’ Sundays he sat with his fellows in the Con-. 
demned Pew, a large, dock-like erection, painted black, which stood 
in the centre, right in front of and close to the Ordinary’s desk and 
pulpit. For his last church-going the condemned sermon was preached, 
the Burial Service was read, and prayers were put up “especially for 
those awaiting the awful execution of the law.” The reprieved also 
were present, and the chapel was packed with as many spectators as 
could squeeze a way in. 

Now, our old law was not so bad as it seemed. True, the death- 
penalty was affixed to small offences; but it was not so very often 
exacted. In looking over Old Bailey sessions-papers of from one to 
two centuries ago, I am struck with the number of acquittals— 
brought about, I fancy, by the triviality of the crime, not the 
innocence of the prisoner: for jurors would constantly appraise 
articles at twelve pence or under to reduce the offence to petty 
larceny, which was not capital; and after sentence each case was 
carefully considered on its merits by the King in Council (the 
extraordinary care which George III gave to this matter is well 
known: he was often found pondering sentences late into the night). 
Only when the offender was inveterate, or his crime atrocious, was the 
death-penalty exacted. In effect, cases now punished by long terms of 
penal servitude were then ordered for execution. We have, on the 
authority of the Newgate Ordinary, a list between 1700 and 1711; and 
of forty-nine condemned in one year, thirty-six were reprieved and 
thirteen executed. In another year thirty-eight were condemned, 
twenty were reprieved and eighteen were executed ; the highest annual 
return of executions during that period was sixty-six, the lowest five. 
An Act of 1753 (25 Geo. II, c. 37) provided for the speedy exit and 
dissection of murderers; but the fate of other felons might hang 
dubious, as weeks often elapsed without a Privy Council meeting. The 
Recorder of London brought up the report from Windsor. When it 
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reached Newgate, usually late at night, the condemned prisoners were 
assembled in one ward. The Ordinary entered in full canonicals and 
spoke his fateful message to each kneeling wretch. “I am sorry to tell 
you it is all against you” would fall on this man’s trembling ears ; while 
“ Your case has been taken into consideration by the King and Council, 
and His Majesty has been mercifully pleased to spare your life,” was 
the comfortable word for that. The reprieved returned thanks to 
God and the King; the others, all hope gone, must return to the 
Condemned Hold. 

There broke in on them here, during the midnight hours on the 
eve of their execution, the sound of twelve strokes of a hand-bell, the 
while a doleful voice addressed them in doleful rhyme :— 

You prisoners that are within, 
Who for wickedness and sin. . . 
Here the rhyme failed; but in not less doleful prose the voice 
admonished them that on the morrow “the greatest bell of St. 
Sepulchre will toll for you in the form and manner of a passing 
bell.” In later years the vocalist procured himself this rigmarole :— 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die. 
Watch all and pray, the hour is drawing near . 


And when St. ’Pulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord have mercy on your souls ! 


This iron nightingale was the ‘sexton, or his deputy, of St. Sepulchre’s, 
hard by Newgate; and his chant criginated thus. In the early 
seventeenth century there flourished a certain Robert Dowe, “ citizen 
and merchant taylor of London”; he disbursed much of his estate 
to various charities, and in especial gave one pound six shillings and 
eight pence yearly to the sexton of St. Sepulchre’s to approach as 
near as might be to the Condemned Hold on execution eve, and 
admonish malefactors of their approaching end—as if they were likely 
to forget it, or as if “Men in their Condition cou’d have any stomach 
to Unseasonable Poetry”: thus, pertinently, John Hall (executed 
about 1708), “the late famous and notorious robber,” or rather the 
Grub Street hack who compiled his /emotrs. The rhymes were, so the 
same veracious authority assures us, “set to the Tune of the Bar-Bell 
at the Black Dog,” and their reception varied. Hall and his companions 
(but again you suspect Grub Street) paid in kind with verse equally 
edifying, and, if possible, still more atrocious. Most, you fancy, turned 
again to their uneasy slumbers with muttered curses. Not so Sarah 
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Malcolm, condemned in 1733 for the cruel murder of old Mrs. 
Duncombe, her mistress) An unseasonable pity for the sexton 
croaking his platitudes in the raw midnight possessed her mad soul. 
“D’ye hear, Mr. Bellman,” she bawled, “call for a Pint of Wine, and 
I'll throw you a Shilling to pay for it.” 

But Venit summa dies et ineluctabile fatum (a tag you may be sure 
the Ordinary rolled off to any broken-down scholar he had in hand) ; and 
our last day dawns. We are taken to the Stone Hall, where our irons 
are struck off; and then we are pinioned by the yeoman of the halter, 
who performs that service for the moderate fee of five shillings (rope 
thrown in). At the gate we are delivered over to the hangman (who is 
not free of the prison), and by him we are set in the cart (a sorry vehicle 
drawn by a sorry nag in sorry harness), our coffin at our feet, and the 
Ordinary at our side ; and so, amidst the yells of a huge mob, and to the 
sad accompaniment of St. Sepulchre’s bell, our cart moves westward, and 
almost immediately a halt is called. The road is bounded by the wall 
of St. Sepulchre’s Churchyard, over the which there peers our vocalist of 
yester-eve, who takes up his lugubrious whine anew :—“ All good people, 
pray heartily with God for the poor sinners who are now going to their 
death,” with more to the same effect, for all which we, the poor 
passenger, must once more bless or curse the name of the considerate 
Dowe. Dowe gave his endowment in 1605, seven years before his 
death ; and we had scarce grieved had some mad turn of fate made him 
an object of his own charity. The sexton having performed his office to 
the satisfaction of the beadle of Merchant Tailors’ Hall, who “hath an 
honest stipend allowed him to see that this is duly done,” the cart is 
again under weigh, when, if we be popular, a lady (one assumes her 
beauty, and one need not rake the rubbish of two centuries for witness 
against her character) trips down the steps of St. Sepulchre’s Church 
to present us with a huge nosegay. If nosegays be not in season, 
“ why, then,” as the conjuror assured Timothy Crabshaw, squire to Sir 
Launcelot Greaves, “an orange will do as well.” And now the cart 
rumbles down Snow Hill, crosses the Fleet Ditch by narrow Holborn 
Bridge, and so through Holborn Bars: whilst the bells, first of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, and then of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, knell sadly as 
we pass. In the High Street of the ancient village of that name Halt! 
is again the word. Of old time a famous L.azar-House stood here, and 
hard by those elms of St. Giles, already noted as a provision of nature. 
The simple piety of medizval times would dispatch no wretch on so 
long a journey without sustenance. Hence at the Lazar-House gate we 
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are given a huge bowl of ale, our “last refreshing in this life,” whereof 
we may drink at will. The bravest Elizabethan phrased the thoughts 
we quaff withal. On the chill October morning when Raleigh went to 
his doom at Westminster, some one handed him “a cup of excellent 
sack,” courteously inquiring how he liked it? “As the fellow,” he 
answered with a last touch of Elizabethan wit, “that drinking of 
St. Giles’s bowl as he went to Tyburn said:—‘ That were good drink 
if a man might tarry by it.” Bowl Yard, which vanished into Endell 
Street, long preserved the memory of this “ last refreshing,” for scorning 
which one Bawtry (of York) missed a reprieve, and left this world 
dry and before his time. 

But the day wears, and we fare along Tyburn Road (now Oxford 
Street). We are soon quit of houses ; yet the crowd grows ever denser, 
and, though Tyburn Tree stands out grim and gaunt in our view, it is 
some time ere we pull up under the beam. Soon the halter is fixed, 
and the parson says his last words. And now it is proper for us to 
address the crowd, confessing our crime, and warning other parties to 
amend their ways. A broken-down cleric or the like, our last devotions 
and dying speech are prosy and inordinate ; so that the mob jeers, or 
even pelts us, and our trusty Ketch himself. Or “some of the Sheriffs’ 
officers discovering impatience to have the execution dispatched ” (thus 
Samuel Smith, the Ordinary of a case in 1684), Jack Ketch (“that son 
of a b—h,” as the slang song calls him) cuts things short by whipping 
his prad and leaving us dangling and agape. More decorously the 
cap is drawn over our face, and we give the signal to turn off ourselves. 
In genial mood, the hangman will stretch our legs for us, or thump 
our breast with the benevolent design of expelling our last breath. But 
the brute is usually too lazy or too careless, and these pious offices are 
performed by our friends. 

The accessories of such a last scene are preserved in Hogarth’s 
Apprentices Series. One of the crowd is picking a pocket, and you 
foretell his ending here some day, soon. (Is it not told of one rascal, 
that he urged on the attendants his right to a near view, since, sure 
of hanging some day, he naturally wished to see how it was done?) 
Another in the crowd is bawling, a trifle prematurely, the last speech 
and dying confession of Thomas Idle. Verses commemorative (sad 
doggerel) are sold broadcast :— 

Fifteen of us you soon will see 


Ending our days with misery 
At the Tree, at the Tree. 
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And even at Tyburn, how hard to renounce all hope! There was ever 
the chance of a reprieve. There is at least one well-authenticated case 
of a man making a sudden bolt from the cart, and almost escaping ; 
and, as the modus was simple strangulation, and the hangman careless 
or corrupt, it was just possible that heroic remedies might restore to 
animation. On 12th December, 1705, John Smith was turned off, and 
hung for a quarter of an hour. A reprieve arriving, he was cut down, 
and coaxed back to life. More remarkable was the case of William 
Duell, in 1740. To all appearance thoroughly well hanged, he was 
carted off to Surgeons’ Hall, where he presently recovered himself. He 
was, somewhat cruelly, restored to Newgate, but was let off with 
transportation. The law was not always so merciful. In another 
instance, the Sheritts’ officers, having heard that their prey was again 
alive and kicking, hunted the wretch out, haled him back to Tyburn, 
and hanged him beyond the possibility of doubt. The rumour of 
such marvels inspired many attempts at resuscitation. I fancy 
about one per cent. succeeded, but the instance just quoted shows 
that such triumphs were better concealed. 

Now, the corpus is essential to the experimentum: so half an 
hour after our turning-off, our friends bring up a deal coffin, borne 
on an unhinged coach door, or any such make-shift bier. Kut Ketch is 
still in possession: our clothes are hangman’s perquisites, and must 
be purchased. How the greedy rascal appreciates each several 
button, dwells on the splendour of each sorry ornament, watching 
the while, and gauging, the impatience of our friends! Never went 
second-hand duds at such a figure! Sometimes he over-reaches 
himself, or no one comes forward to bid. Then the corpse is rudely 
stripped, “and the Miscellany of Rags are all crushed into a sack 
which his Valet de Chambre carries on purpose, and being digested 
into Monmouth Street, Chick Lane, &c., are comfortably worn by 
many an industrious fellow.” And sometimes the law will have 
the body removed and hung in chains. 

In cases of treason, the felon was drawn to Tyburn in a sledge, 
tied to a horse’s tail; he was hanged from the cart; he was cut 
down and dismembered alive. His head went to the adornment 
of Temple Bar or I.ondon Bridge; while his quarters, having been 
boiled in oil and tar in a cauldron in Jack Ketch’s Kitchen, as 
the room above the central gateway at Newgate was called, were 
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scattered here and there as the authorities fancied. The complete 
ritual of disgrace was reserved for political offenders. After rebellions 
Ketch had his hands full. He would tumble out of a sack a good 
store of heads wherewith he and the Newgate felons made hideous 
sport, preliminary to parboiling them with bay salt and cummin 
seed: the one a means of preservation, the other sovereign against the 
fowls of the air. If the traitor were a woman, she was burned 
(till 1790); but usually stranyled first. Cases are on record where, 
with a fire too quick or a hangman too clumsy, the choking 
proved abortive and——! The sledge so often supplanted the less 
ignominious cart, that I ought to explain that a traitor need not 
be a political offender. Certain coining offences, with the murder of 
a husband by his wife, and of a master by his servant, were all ranked 
a form of treason, and the criminal was drawn and quartered, or burnt 
accordingly. 

The Ordinary, or prison chaplain of Newgate, said “Amen” to 
the death sentence, and ministered to the convict thence to the 
end. A terrible duty, to’ usher your fellow-man from this world 
into the next: I have heard that one such task near proved fatal 
to an honest divine. But the hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense; and too often the Newgate Ordinary was a callous 
wretch, with a keen zeal for the profits of his post, and for the rest 
a mere praying machine. He needs must be a good trencherman. 
It was one of his strange duties to say grace at City banquets; and 
Major Griffiths, who collects so many curious facts in his Chronicles 
of Newgate, alleges that he was not seldom required to eat three 
several dinners without quitting the table. In post-Tyburn days, 
when they hanged in front of the prison, the Governor’s daughter 
used tu prepare breakfast for those attending executions. Broiled 
kidneys were her masterpiece, and she noted that, whilst most of 
her pale-faced guests could stomach naught save brandy and water, 
his Reverence would attack the dish as one appctised by a prosperous 
morning’s work. Most Ordinaries are clean gone from memory. One 
(a fly in amber) the chance reference of a classic now and again 
preserves. “E’en Guthrie spares half Newgate by a dash,” sneers 
Pope, referring to an alleged habit of merely giving initials. I have 
turned over a fair number of the Reverend James Guthrie’s accounts 
of criminals; and he always writes the name in full. Tom Brown 
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scribbles the epitaph of the Reverend Samuel Smith, another 
Ordinary :— 
Whither he’s gone 

Is not certainly known, 

But a man may conclude, 

Without being rude, 

That orthodox Sam 

His flock would not shame. 

And to show himself to ’em a pastor most civil, 

As he led, so he followed ’em on to the d——1. 


We know most about the Reverend Paul Lorrain, who was 
appointed in 1698, and died in 1719, leaving the respectable fortune 
of five thousand pounds. A typical Ordinary of the-baser sort this: 
a greedy, gross, sensual wretch, who thrived and grew corpulent 
on the perquisites of his office. Among these was a broadsheet, 
published at eight o’clock the morning after a hanging. It was 
headed, “The Ordinary of Newgate, his Account of the Behaviour, 
Confessions, and Last Speeches of the Malefactors who were executed 
at Tyburn, the .’ It gave the names and sentences of the 
convicts, copious notes of the sermons (of the most wooden type) he 
preached at them, biographies, confessions, and finally the scene at 
the gallows. Let the up-to-date journalist cherish Lorrain’s name. 
He was an early specimen of the Personal Interviewer: he had 
the same keen scent for unsavoury detail, the same total disregard 
for the feelings or wishes of his victim, the same readiness to betray 
confidence; and he had his subject at such an advantage! You 
conceive the sanctimonious air wherewith he produced his note-book 
and invited the wretch’s statement. With the scene at Tyburn variety 
in detail was impossible. “ Afterwards the cart drew away, and they 
were turn’d off,” is his formula. You had a good twopenn’orth— 
for twopence was his modest charge! The first page top was 
embellished with two cuts: on the left Old Newgate Archway, on 
the right Zyburn Tree. (Purney affected a quainter design, wherein 
he stood, in full canonicals, in the centre, pointing the way to Heaven, 
whilst on his left the Fiend, furnished with a trident, squirmed in a bed 
of flames.) The broadsheet was authenticated by his signature. 

Now, two things made the Reverend Paul exceeding wroth. One 
was the issue of pirated confessions, which were “a great Cheat and 
Imposture upon the World.” Also they would not merely forge his name 
but misspell it to boot! His is “the only true Account of the Dying 
Criminals,” he urgently, and no doubt truly, asserts. All this touched 
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his pocket : hence his ire, which blazed no less against the unrepentant 
malefactor, who—a scarce less grievous offence—touched his professional 
pride. He did not mince words:—“‘he was a Notorious and Hard- 
hearted Criminal,” or afflicted with brutish ignorance, or of an obstinate 
and hardened disposition. “There is,” he would pointedly remark, “a 
Lake of Brimstone,a Worm that dies not, and a Fire which shall never 
be quenched. And this I must plainly tell you, that will be your dismal 
portion there for ever, unless you truly repent here in time.” And 
after “ Behaviour” in the title of his broadsheets, he would insert, in 
parentheses, “or rather Misbehaviour.” Most of his flock, stupid with 
terror, passively acquiesced in everything he said. These “ Lorrain 
saints,” as Steele called them, received ready absolution at his hands, 
and their reported end was most edifying. But in James Sheppard 
(the Jacobite), who suffered 17th March, 1718, for treason, Lorrain had 
a most vexatious subject. A non-juring divine, “that Priest or Jesuit, 
or Wolf in sheep’s clothing,” as the Rev. Paul describes him, attended 
the convict, and the Ordinary’s services were despised. The intruder, 
“een at the Gallows, had the Presumption to give him Publick 
Absolution, tho’ he visibly dy’d without Repentance.” Dr. Doran 
assures us that, on the way to Tyburn, Paul and his supplanter came 
to fisticuffs, and our Ordinary was unceremoniously kicked from the 
cart. One would like to believe this entertaining legend, for “the great 
historiographer,” as Pope and Bolingbroke sarcastically dub him, grows 
less in one’s favour the more one scans his sheets. I note that he was 
charged with administering the Sacrament for temporal ends: some 
scandal, apparently, of shameful traffic in the elements. There is no 
proof—indeed, we have nothing to go on but his own denial; but it 
shows the gossip whereof he was the centre. He had ingenious 
methods of spreading his sale. Thus he tells his readers that a fuller 
account of a special case will be published along with that of the 
prisoners who go for execution on the mecrrow. In the case of 
Nathaniel Parkhurst, hanged 20th May, 1715, for the murder of 
Count Lewis Pleuro, he actually shows the convict on the eve of his 
execution in act to crack up the report which his ghostly comforter will 
presently publish! Strange advertisements fill the odd corners of his 
broadsheets. Here he puffs a manual of devotion by himself; there 
the virtue of a quack medicine, some sovran remedy for colic, gout, 
toothache, “The Itch or any Itching Humour.” Again, you have 
“The works of Petronius Arbiter, with Cuts and a Key,” or “ Apuleius’s 
Vol. XV. —No. 91. 2Zz 
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Golden Ass,” or some lewd publication of the day. Even if the adver- 
tisements were Paul’s publisher’s, how strange the man and the time 
that suffered so incongruous a mixture! Paul even petitioned Par- 
liament that his precious broadsheets might go free of the Paper Tax, 
by reason of their edifying nature! 

Turn we now to the Hangman. His was not a rare figure in Old 
England ; but only in later years was he individualised. In James I’s 
time he was one Derrick. The playwrights keep his memory green, 
and the crane so called is said to take its name from him. Then there 
came Gregory Brandon, who had “a fair coat of arms,” and the title of 
esquire in virtue of his office. This was through a mad practical joke 
of York Herald, who, perceiving a solemn ass in Garter-King-at-Arms, 
sent him in the papers somewhat ambiguously worded, and got the 
grant in due form; but York and Garter were presently laid by the 
heels in the Marshalsea, “one for foolery, the other for knavery.” 
Gregory was succeeded by his son, also called Gregory, though his real 
name was Richard. His infantile amusement was the heading of cats 
and dogs, his baby fingers seemed ever adjusting imaginary halters on 
invisible necks ; he was “the destined heir. From his soft cradle to his 
father’s chair.” This ruffian was, it seems quite certain, the executioner 
of Charles I. Then followed Edward, commonly known as Esquire 
Dun, and then the renowned Jack Ketch, who went to his ghastly 
work with so callous a disregard for human suffering, or, as some 
fancied, with such monstrous glee, that his name, becoming the very 
synonym for hangman, clave to ali his successors. He “ flourished ” 
1663-1686. Dryden calls him an “excellent physician,” and com- 
memorates him more than once in his full-resounding line. Some 
held Catch his true patronymic, and Jack a corruption of Jacquet, the 
family name of those who held the Manor of Tyburn during a great 
part of the seventeenth century, but this, however ingenious, seems 
too far-fetched. The original Jack was ungracious and surly even 
beyond the manner of his kind. In January, 1686, for insolence to the 
Sheriffs, “he was deposed. and committed to Bridewell.” Pascha Rose, 
a butcher, succeeded, but getting himself hanged in May, Ketch was 
reinstated. It is recorded that he struck for higher pay—and got it 
too. You might fancy that any one could adjust the “ Tyburn Tippet,” 
or “the riding knot an inch below the ear.” But the business called 
for its own special knack. In the History of the Press-yard the 
hangman is represented after the suppression of the ’15 Rising, as 
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cheerfully expectant, ‘ provided the King does not unseasonably spoil 
my market by reprieves and pardons.” He will receive ample 
douceurs “ for civility-money in placing their halters’ knot right under 
their left ear,and separating their quarters with all imaginabie decency.” 
Ketch’s fancy hovered between a noble anda highwayman. My lord 
was never stingy with tips; and the foppery of the high-toby-gloak 
made him a bird worth plucking. Of old time the hangman was (we 
are assured) sworn on the Book to dispatch every criminal without 
favour to father or relative or friend; and he was then dismissed 
with this formula :—‘ Get thee hence, wretch.” I have noted the 
unwillingness to admit him into Newgate—his wages were paid over 
the gate—and the sorry condition of his equipage. This last gave a 
grotesque touch to his progress, readily seized on by the jeering mob 
which had ever a curse or a dead cat (or worse) for him. 

In the centuries of its horrible greenness, the Tree at Tyburn slew 
its tens of thousands. A record of famous cases would fill volumes. I 
can only but note a very few. The earliest recorded, though they 
cannot have been the first, were those of Judge Tressilian and Nicholas 
Brembre, in February, 1388. Their offence was high treason, which 
meant in those days little more than a political difference with the 
authorities. This Brembre had been four times Mayor of London. He 
proposed some startling innovations in the City, one being to change its 
name to New Troy (Geoffrey of Monmouth perchance had turned his 
head). Here ended Perkin Warbeck, that “little cockatrice of a king,” 
after abusing Henry VII’s generosity more than once. The savagery 
of Henry VIII kept the executioner busy, and he of Tyburn had his 
full share. On 4th May, 1535, in open defiance to every past tradition, 
the King caused hang and quarter Haughton, the last Prior of the 
Charterhouse, in his sacerdotal robes, without any previous ceremony 
of degradation, after which “ His arm was hung as a bloody sign over 
the archway of the Charterhouse.” In 1581, under Elizabeth, Campion 
and Harte continued the long line of Catholic martyrs. Campion had 
been so cruelly racked that he could not hold up his hand to plead 
without assistance, yet he maintained his courage through the raw 
December morning. At Tyburn they vexed him with long discussions ; 
but at last, while he was yet praying for Elizabeth, the cart drove away. 
Many of his disciples stood round :—They fought for relics which the 
authorities were determined they should not have. So that a young 
man having dipped his handkerchief in the blood was forthwith 
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arrested. In the confusion some one cut off a finger and conveyed it 
away. Some one else offered twenty pounds for a finger joint, but the 
hangman dared not let it go. The fevered imagination of Campion’s 
adorers saw wondrous signs. Some pause in the flow of the Thames 
was noted on that day, and was ascribed thereto. The river 
Awhile astonished stood 
To count the drops of Campion’s sacred blood. 

Campion himself had long a presentiment of his fate, which, considering 
the desperate nature of his mission, was not wonderful; and when 
occasion took him past the Triple Tree, he was moved to uncover his 
head. Southwell, the “sweet singer” of the Catholic Reaction, told 
the end of his friend in a little work printed at Douay, but in English, 
and of course for English circulation ; and in 1595 Southwell followed 
his brother priest. His followers noted that, when his heart was 
torn out, “it leaped from the dissector’s hand and, by its thrilling, 
seemed to repel the flames.” A strange legend—not quite baseless, 
Mr. Gardiner thinks—shows the effect of such scenes on the Catholic 
mind: Henrietta Maria, Charles I’s queen, walked barefoot to Tyburn, 
as to a shrine, at dead of night, and did penance under the gallows 
for the sins of her adopted country. A felon of a very different order 
was Mrs. Turner, who suffered (14th November, 1615) for complicity 
in Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder. She had invented yellow starch, 
and my Lord Coke, with a fine sense of the picturesque, ordained her 
to hang “in her yellow Tinny Ruff and Cuff.” In effect she dressed 
the part gallantly; “her face was highly rouged, and she wore a 
cobweb lawn ruff, yellow starched.” The hangman had also yellow 
bands and cuffs, he tied her hands with a black silk ribbon herself 
had provided, as well as a black veil for her face. Being turned off, 
she seemed to die quietly. 

After the Restoration, the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 
were dug up at Westminster, removed at night to the Red Lion 
Holborn, drawn next morning (30th January, 1661), the anniversary 
of Charles’s death, to Tyburn, and there hanged in their shrouds on the 
three wooden posts of the gallows; and at nightfall they were taken 
down and beheaded ; the bodies being there buried, whilst the heads 
adorned Westminster Hall. Noll had his picturesque historians before 
Carlyle. A wild tale arose that his original funeral at the Abbey 
had been but a mock ceremonial ; for his body, according to his own 
instructions, had been secretly removed to Naseby, and buried at 
nightfall on the scene of that victo-y. 
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Time would fail to narrate the picturesque and even jovial exits of 
those “curled darlings” of the Zydurn Calendar or Malefactors’ Bloody 
Register (or any other form of the Newgate Chronicle), those idols of 
the popular imagination, the Caroline and Georgian highwaymen. 
Swift pictures the very ideal in Clever Tom Clinch, who— 


. while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holborn to die in his calling ; 
He stopped at the George for a bottle of sack, 
And promised to pay for it—when he came back. 
His waistcoat and stockings and breeches were white, 
His cap had a new cherry-ribbon to tie’t ; 
And the maids to the doors and the balconies ran, 
And cried “ Lack-a-day ! he’s a proper young man !” 


But how to summarise the infinite variety of detail? To tell how, when 
Claude Duval swung (2Ist January, 1670), Ladies of Quality looked on 
in tears and masks ; how he lay in more than royal state in Tangier 
Tavern, St. Giles’s; and how they carved on his stone “in the centre 
aisle of Covent Garden Church,” the pattern of a highwayman’s 
epitaph :— 


Here lies Du Vall: reader, if male thou art, 
Look to thy purse ; if female to thy heart ? 


How the mob bolted with Jack Sheppard’s body (16th November, 1724) 
to save the “bonny corp” from the surgeon’s knife? How Jonathan 
Wild, “the Great” (24th May, 1725), during the finishing touches 
picked the Ordinary’s pocket of his corkscrew,* and was turned off with 
it still in his hand, to the unspeakable delight of that enormous hody of 
spectators, to which Sheppard’s two hundred thousand onlookers were 
(Defoe assures us) no more to be compared than is a regiment to an 
army? How Sixteen-string Jack (30th November, 1774), his “bright 
pea-green coat” and “immense nosegay” were almost foo magnificent 
even for so noble an occasion? Alas! not ours to dwell on such details. 
Let the brave rogues go! 

I cull one instance from the Peerage. Earl Ferrers suffered at 
Tyburn (5th May, 1760) for the death of Jchnson, his land-steward. 
He dressed in his wedding clothes, “a suit of white and silver”: “as 
good an occasion,” he observed, “ for putting them on, as that for which 
they were first made” (his treatment of his wife had indirectly brought 
about the murder). Every consideration was paid to my lord’s feelings : 


* Thus Fielding : Purney was the Ordinary. zs account is different. 
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“ A landau with six horses” was Azs Tyburn cart, and a silk rope As 
“anodyne necklace”; and yet things did not go smoothly. The mob 
was so enormous that the journey took three hours. It was far worse 
than hanging, he protested to the Sheriffs. His very handsome tip of 
five guineas was handed by mistake to the hangman’s man, and an 
unseemly altercation ensued. My lord toed the line with anxious 
care. “Am I right?” were his last words. As regards the clergy, 
the leading case is obviously that of Dr. Dodd, hanged for forgery 
(z7th June, 1777) The strange ups and downs of his life (“he 
descended so low as to become the editor of a newspaper”) are not 
for this page. The maudlin piety of his last days is no pleasant 
spectacle. Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol, thought him deserving 
of pity “because hanged for the least crime he had committed.” 
Dr. Samuel Johnson did all he could to save Dodd; also wrote his 
address to the Judge (sentence had been respited) in reply to the usual 
question, as well as the sermon he delivered in Newgate Chapel three 
weeks before the end. The King sternly refused a reprieve. No doubt 
he was right. The very manner of the deed seems to argue not a 
first. only a first discovered offence. Dodd’s doggerel Thoughts in 
Prison is his chief literary crime. He went in a coach. His “con- 
siderable time in praying,” and “several showers of rain,” rendered the 
mob somewhat impatient. He was assisted by two clergymen. One 
was very much affected ; “ the other, I suppose, was the Ordinary, as he 
was perfectly indifferent and unfeeling in everything he said and did.” 
Villette was then Ordinary. He wrote an account (after the most 
approved pattern) of Dodd’s unhappy end. The pair had spent much 
time together in Newgate, and one hopes the report of Villette’s 


behaviour is mistaken or inaccurate, though it is that of an eye-witness, 


a correspondent of George Selwyn, himself an enthusiastic amateur of 
executions, who, when he had a tooth drawn, let fall his handkerchief @ 
la Tyburn, as a signal for the operation. James Boswell had a like 
craze. He went in a mourning coach with the Rev. James Hackman 
when that divine was hanged (19th April, 1779) for the murder of Miss 
Reay. When Hackman let fall the handkerchief it fell ou¢séde the cart, 
and Ketch, with an eye for perquisites, jumped down to secure it before 
he whipped up the horse. 

It was John Austin who had the distinction of being the last 
persor, executed at Tyburn (7th November, 1783). Reformers had 
long denounced the procession as a public scandal. The Sheriffs 
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had some doubts as to their powers; but the Judges, being consulted, 
assured them they could end it an’ they would. A month after 
(9th December, 1783) the gallows was at work in front of Newgate, 
and Old London lost its most exciting spectacle. Dr. Johnson frankly 
regretted the change :—“ Executions are intended to draw spectators, 
if they do not draw spectators they lose their reason. The old method 
was more satisfactory to all parties. The public was gratified by a 
procession, the criminal was supported by it. Why is all this to be 
swept away?” In truth, the change of scene was an_ illogical 
compromise: the picturesque effect was gone, save for an occasional 
touch, as after Holling’s execution, when the dead hand was thrust 
into a woman’s bosom, to remove a mark or wen. The disorderly 
mob remained, nay, was a greater scandal at the centre than in the 
suburbs. Dickens is but one of many writers who, knowing their 
London well, described the unedifying walk and talk of the crowd 
before Newgate; and in 1868 private was substituted for public 
execution throughout the land. 

Tyburn and its memories, its criminals, its hangmen, its Ordinaries, 
filled a great space in popular imagination, and have frequent mention 
in our great writers. Shakespeare himself has “ The shape of Love’s 
Tyburn” ; and Dryden’s “ Like thief and parson in a Tyburn cart,” is 
a stock quotation. I can string no chaplet of these pearls; but two 
phrases I must explain. During some centuries, a felon who “ prayed 
his clergy,” was branded on the crown of his thumb with the letter T, 
to prevent a second use of the plea. This was called, in popular 
slang, the Tyburn T. Ben Jonson was so branded (October, 1598) 
for killing Gabriel Spencer, the actor, in a duel. Again, a statute of 
1698 (10 Will. III, c. 12) provided for those who prosecuted a felon 
to conviction a certificate freeing them from certain parochial duties. 
This was known as a Tyburn ticket. It had a certain money value, 
because if unused it could be assigned once. The privilege was abolished 
in 1827 (7 and 8 Geo. IV, c. 27); but it was allowed as late as 1856 to 
a certain Mr. Pratt, of Bond Street, who by showing his ticket (which 
must have been thirty years old) escaped service on an Old Bailey jury. 

FRANCIS WATT.* 





__* T have derived much assistance from a scarce collection of Old Bailey Papers (1679-1729) 
lent me by Mr. W. R. Douthwaite, Librarian of Gray’s Inn. 





THE WOMEN OF LYRIC LOVE 


HIS fading century has been a fermenting rather than a progres- 
TT sive period in one particular phase of civilisation. Perhaps 
women have never been so openly scorned on the one side, while 
certainly they have never enjoyed such deliberate and open recognition 
as human beings, entitled to as much consideration and collective social 
kindness as male persons, on the other. Male writers are prone to wax 
maudlin on the subject ; women, they say, should be thus and thus— 
generally half angel, half idiot—because we like it so. The word 
chivalry is often shuttlecocked to and fro. And this is what ninetcenth 
century chivalry amounts to—exaggerated personal homage to the few 
women who are young and comely, and in one’s own class, with more 
or less contempt and aversion for the mass of womankind. So-called 
modern chivalry is not respect and compassion for weakness, but 
admiration and delight in female youth and beauty; eminently 
pleasant and wholesome, it does much to refine manners and give 
charm to social intercourse, but it is not chivalry. That fine and 
essentially Christian quality is an attribute, not of men only, but of 
every good, and many far from good, women ; its foundations are in 
pity and love, it is part of the parental, protective instinct in either sex. 
The finer-natured men are growing conscious of the fatuity of this 
wrongly-named chivalry. Women, they are beginning to say, are 
our sisters; let us respect and help them as we respect and help 
our brothers, without pretence of especial kindness to their sex. With 
these feelings Browning wrote The Glove and Balaustion’s Adventure. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the way in which men regard 
women is a test of character; no good man despises or thinks ill of 
women. Whereupon, instantly one hears cited the grand name 
of Milton, the austerely virtuous, the religious, the lofty. Milton 
undoubtedly despised and disliked women; his highest feminine 
ideal was one who only worshipped as much of God as she could 
find in her husband—“ He for God only, she for God in him.” He 
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was a great, a sublime poet, and a great Englishman; yet a Hebrew 
Pharisee, his God was cruel and implacable; he was himself not 
a kind man. His soul was not “a star that dwelt apart”: it flung 
itself into the turbid turmoil of his times, and was steeped in the 
black bitterness of Puritanism. He was a strong, not a gentle, man. 
The gift of tears, the grace of tenderness, the charm of human 
affection is not his. His great epic does not fulfil the promise of his 
Allegros, Penserosos, and melodious sonnets. Eve is little inferior 
as a poetic creation to Adam; yet the real male protagonist of 
Paradise Lost, Satan, is vividly human, sympathetic, and virile. The 
genius that produced the Ode on the Nativity and Lycidas, should 
have brought “all Heaven before our eyes”; but, knowing neither 
tears nor kindness, it chiefly brought Hell. He who is incapable of 
love except in the Oriental sense, is more or less than human, angel 
or beast; Milton was a little of both, a belated Hebrew prophet, 
with the sourness, but not the self-denial, of an early ascetic solitary. 
The moral worth of women, from the beginning of time, has been 
appraised by their fitness-to be wives and mothers. Judged by this 
standard, Milton would rank low, beneath Burns, beneath even Byron ; 
he was a harsh father and an impossible husband, except for a 
seraglio. 
To think rightly of women is to know pity, to love chastity, and to 

be capable of reverence. 

For we ought first to think on what manere 

They bringe us forth, and what peyne they endure, 

First in our birth, and sith from yere to yere 

How busely they done hir busie cure, 


To keepe us from every mis-aventure 
In our youth, whan we have no might :— 










thus he wrote who made the Legende of Good Women, and created more 


noble and lovable female characters than any poct except Shakspere. 
Also— 


And for our sake ful ofte they suffer sore. 


Women, Chaucer says, are the cause of all our joy, and of all the 
refinement, “ lightnesse,” that is, lightsomeness, of life, and 


Of knighthood, norture, eschewing all mallis, 
Encrese of worship and of all worthinesse ; 
Thereto curteis, and meke and ground of al goodnesse. 


This love of Chaucer’s is tinged, but very faintly, by Madonna- 
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worship, as well as by the fantastic exaggeration of troubadours, 
trouveres, and Minnesingers; but it is always sober and sincere, 
colouring everything he writes. It is more practical, less ideal than 
the mystic, poetic exaltation of Dante and Petrarch. His reverence 
for good women and sympathy with all, springs from a profound 
knowledge of human nature, and a large and generous heart. So 
with Shakspere. Both were men of the world, as well as great 
poets; both were good but not perfect men, full-blooded, genial, 
and eager and welcome guests at the banquet of life. Both were 
endowed with intellects of the first order, perfectly sane and serene, 
both acknowledged to be among the greatest delineators of human 
character and emotion. Each crested a mighty wave of advancing 
civilisation; the back-draught of Chaucer’s wave was iierary pause 
and civil wars, that of Shakspere, the Puritanism that dragged Milton 
with it, thundering down into another and fiercer civil war. Neither 
poet stood alone, but was eminent among many. Chaucer was the 
finest English bloom of that first European renascence of which the 
earliest signs are in the tenth century and the culmination in the 
twelfth and thirteenth; Shakspere the English crown and consummation 
of the second and greater renascence. He who created Lady Macbeth 
is, no more than Chaucer, no blind worshipper of her sex. Dramatists 
can speak only by inference ; it may have been noticed that the nobility 
of Shakspere’s men is to a certain degree measurable by their estimation 
of women. How vilely that husband of Mariana’s speaks in Measure 
for Measure! WUHow certain we are that Benedick is a good man when 
he sides with Hero,—incredulous of the slander! The advance of 
modern, which is mainly Christian, civilisation is marked by increasing 
spirituality of marriage. Spenser, especially in the Fpithalamion, 
reaches a high level, but it is in Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds, that the newer and more Christian views are gathered up and 
tersely presented. Marriage has never since Shakspere fallen to so 
low a level as in pagan and early ascetic Christian days, though it 
receded with the back-draught of that great wave of sixteenth century 
enlightenment to Puritan savagery and Restoration profligacy, to be 
gathered slowly but steadily on the advancing tide into a greater 
billow, breaking in the present century and rolling in fullest force 
in the middle Victorian age in the poetry of Browning and Rossetti, 
who gave it tenderness and intellectual charm. Between these two 
grand poetic periods, the progress of civilisation in England was 
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slow and halting, the poetry arid metric prose, faint echoes of early 
splendour lingering in such lyrics as Lovelace’s 





I could love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 

















Those who kept alight the flickering flame of poetry in the eighteenth 
century—Collins, Gray, Thompson, Cowper, and perhaps Goldsmith— 
rarely or slightly touched human life; their power lay in a return to 
the truth and beauty of external nature. Of these, Cowper ventured 
farthest into human life, though only as far as middle-aged female 
friendship, prosaic, but not wanting in fireside dignity and charm. 
Though Shelley did much in his erratic way to raise women, the 
temporary atheism, into which his honest revolt from a spurious 
Christianity plunged him, blurred his conceptions of marriage. It 
was the singular destiny of Wordsworth, a nature devoid of passion 
and romance, cold, self-centred, and who wrote no love-poetry, unless 





Oh ! mercy, to myself, I said, 
If Luty should be dead ! 


can be classed as such, to elaborate in his clear, cold, passionless way, 
three graduated views of such a woman as may be met daily in crowds. 
The first passing view is of 








A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament : 





a creature of purely external charm, an Airy Lilian. Few men sce 
further than this. The second, the nearer view, is of 


A spirit, yet a woman too ; 
+ + * * 
















A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; . 

For transient sorrow, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 








An exquisite picture of a mother, sister, daughter, scarcely wife, but 
certainly a responsible being, done in one of those marvellous bursts 
of poetry that occasionally startle us in the long dull stretches of 
Wordsworthian prose. The third view is still higher, but not trans- 
cendent: we are still upon solid earth, there is no reaching after 
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Rossetti’s “angel-watered lily, that, near God, grows and is quict.” 
The poet sees, with eye serene— 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. 
This thoughtful pilgrim is complete in herself, she has no need to 
“set herself to man,” or “ accomplish the manhood” of any one. She 
differs from man, if at all, in being planned, “to warn, to comfort, and 
* command.” What and where had Wordsworth been without such 
warning, comfort, and command; he, whose cyes were “couched 
to the sense of beauty” by his younger sister, his life-long daily 
companion and counsellor, through whose hands the whole of his 
work passed, and by whose brain possibly the best was inspired ? 

The pulse of the “machine” (infelicitous word) is the underlying 
humanity common to both sexes, viewed by a serene, because undazzled, 
eye, insensitive to the glamour of sex, an accident perceived by 
Wordsworth, if at all, in a secondary place. Strange that a man to 
whom at least half the emotions of humanity were a sealed book, 
because of his incapacity for the emotional and imaginative exaltation 
produced by sex, should have drawn this beautiful and true picture 
of an average good woman. Yet, perhaps, his very aloofness from 
those feelings gave him the vantage-ground of a spectator. 

A larger nature, a finer poet, a mind more richly and variously 
endowed and more cultivated, more in touch with humanity, cold, yet 
not so cold, but self-centred and upright as Wordsworth, and, unlike 
him, highly sensitive to the zsthetic charm of women, drew his ideal 


woman thus :— 
One, 

Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing Paradise ; 
Who looked all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread ; and all male minds perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved, 
And girdled her with music. 
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No wonder that Princess Ida responds tremulously—from probable 
suppressed laughter—and observes to her preaching sweetheart with 
thinly-veiled sarcasm :—‘‘ You love to cheat yourself with words ”—“ I 
have heard of your strange doubts,” his epileptic seizures, “ They well 
might be,” &c. For the only meaning to be extracted from this 
vague mixture of strained metaphor is that the poet intended it for his 
ideal. Elsewhere in the much-quoted Princess it is uncertain how far, 
if at all, he agrees with the various typical men’s thoughts of women, 
or the Princess’s own. One cannot but wonder to what end this poem 
was written. Why should this great poet and master-mouldcr of phrase 
lavish so much skill and elaborate art on what, he perpetually tells us, is 
only a topic for mock heroics, too wild to be treated seriously? Apologetic 
explanations are piled up with constant care lest he should be supposed 
to treat “the hopes of half mankind” with respect. The flimsy fable 
within a flimsier fable, obviously suggested by Love's Labour's Lost, has 
none of the charm of that. The male characters are convulsed with 
laughter, scolding or preaching to the girls from beginning to end: but 
there is no fun, all is priggish and ponderous; we miss the Tennysonian 
humour. The lovely lyrics scattered throughout are as plums to 
beguile us to a physicked pudding. Was the Princess, the “ Queen of 
farce” he calls her, a vehicle to sift and settle once for all current 
theories, irritating to the poet, on female education and subjection? So 
it would seem. But the theories were not so easily settled, for not only 
have “sweet girl-graduates” long flourished in the land, unmolested 
apparently by sweet boys, but the poet’s prophetic genius and the great 
issues involved in relations of sex constantly swayed him from burlesque, 
and led him to what he calls “ quite a solemn close,” so that he 
Moved as in a strange diagonal, 
And maybe neither pleased myself or them. 

Tennyson’s poetry on the whole reveals a hard contempt, almost 
aversion, for women; but he was too good a man not to be jealous for 
the strictness of marriage. There was, through the forties and fifties, a 
strong current of prudery, a reaction from Byronism, philosophic free 
love, and Regency libertinage. The nation keenly appreciated the 
advantage to public morals of a pure court and wedded love on the 
throne ; family life was unduly idolised, there was a narrowing tendency 
to decline to mere Jourgeois ideals. Tennyson, then in the prime of 
life and at the zenith of fame, moved, and was moved by, the spirit 
of the age. Browning was unread, Rossetti unpublished ; hence his 
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Princess. His favourite female type was the “little trifling Lilia” of 
The Princess, a “ rosebud set with little wilful thorns.” His Airy Lilians, 
Melissas, and Olives are charming “ moment’s ornaments,” nothing 
more. His grown women lack charm and naturalness. The inten- 
tionally burlesque Princess has more dignity and reality than the 
seriously meant Guineveres, Iseults, Ediths, Annies, and the wife in 
Happy, all of whom, besides being unreal, are unattractive. The 
motherhood of Lady Psyche is repulsive, the wife in Happy, revolting, 
her savage animal devotion to her leper husband, violently asserted 
without reticence or self-respect, even degrades him. She will never 
be content, she says— 


Till I be leper like yourself, my love, from head to heel. 


We feel the exquisite charm of Maud; but she was only seventeen, 
and never appears; she is only seen, floating, as it were, in the 
glorifying medium of her mad lover’s true but entirely egoistic 
passion. The few male characters who love with passion and without 
condescension are half or wholly mad, as the lover in Locksley Hall, in 
Maud, in The Princess. Even the tranquil and tender husband in 7he 
Miller's Daughter is weakly morbid :— 


I loved, and love dispelled the fear 

That I should die an early death— 
But Oriana? Well! she was born on “fair Kirkonnel Lee.” And 
Enoch Arden? Sane to the core; but that calm, deep, unswerving 
devotion scarcely touches the chord of passion; its majestic pathos 
springs from the loyal nature of the “strong heroic soul,” the devotion 
is to an idea rather than to a person. But can there be anything 
more charming than Enid, Yniol’s only child, singing and sewing in 
the faded gown in her father’s ruined hall? Scarcely, unless it be 
Elaine. The “lily maid” is still a child. “ Being so very wilful, you 
must go,” says her father, to whom she is a household pet, hardly to be 
taken seriously. But Enid, as a wife, yielding to his coarse and stupid 
savagery, and still blindly adoring her brute of a husband, has no 
fascination. She is, indeed, less criminal in her subservience to her 
wedded tcrmentor than Griselda, yet Griselda charms and touches, 
and remains for ever a lovely type of womanhood, because of that 
infinite pity and tenderness from the deep, warm heart of Chaucer, 
which invests her with such rare and poignant pathos. We are more 
ready to forgive Griselda’s submission, partly because it springs less 
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from love to her husband than from gratitude and devotion to an ideal, 
while Enid’s submission is to the man, and partly because Griselda’s 
husband is so human, and suffers so deeply in the mad suspicions with 
which he torments himself. Chaucer’s warmth and deep pity are 
foreign to the cold and haughty Tennyson, whose ideal qualities are 
“self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control”: lofty virtues indeed, but 
in art and poctry, almost as much as in religion, only sounding brass 
without charity. 

Whether his lack of pity produced his dislike of women, or the 
reverse, is hard to say; it is, however, certain that this cold con- 
descension to women spoils a large part of Tennyson’s poetry. He 
is like those inconstant women of whom Matthew Arnold says—- 

These shine upon the world. Their ears 
To one demand alone are coy ; 
They will not give us love and tears, 
They bring us warmth, and light, and joy. 

And we owe him a great- debt of joy ; who but Tennyson reveals so 
much of the charm of everyday life, the sunny side of external nature— 
“happy stars,” “happy autumn fields”—the pleasantness of quite 
ordinary, country-gentlemen, yeomen and cottager lives? He reconciles 
us to existence, and we are grateful. Yet even he was greatest in /n 
Memoriam, which has tears indeed, but of a sorrow without bitterness, 
the reverse of a joy of pure and unusual sweetness ; there is no agonised 
wrestling with dark and terrible problems, the grief is purely personal, 
the deep tragedies of humanity are untouched. And when he leaves 
human life and soars in regions of pure beauty—romantic, as in J/orte 
@’ Arthur and the Lady of Shalott, classic as in Tithonus, Ulysses, 
(Enone—what light and warmth, what a glow of loveliness! For 
pity, more especially pity for women, we go to Shelley, Browning, 
Coleridge, Hood, Matthew Arnold, but mostly to Rossetti and 
Browning. Wordsworth is too cold for sympathy, though he can 
be sorry for people in a biundering way, as in Zhe Thorn. Even Two 
April Mornings deals with the charm of retrospect rather than the 
ache of loss. Tennyson sometimes has pity for men—hence the deep 
pathos of Exoch Arden—for girls rarely, for women never. Rossetti 
and Browning are so oppressed by the infinitely greater burden of 
pain and sorrow laid upon women, that Browning often, and Rossetti 
generally, have no time to think of mere men’s griefs. 

All gieat poets must love chastity, even when not strong enough to 
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practise it, because it is the most beautiful of virtues, and its reverse 
the most ugly of sins. This clear-pointed flame is very beautiful to 
Tennyson. He, like Milton, with whom he has much in common, hates, 
and therefore cannot understand, those who swerve from a virtue, that, at 
least to full-blooded, generous, and unselfish natures, is not always easy 
to practise. To fall once is, in the case of a woman, to be utterly 
vile. For that it is possible to sin, and yet be more chaste of heart 
than many whose lives are spotless, is to him, as to a large class, 
inconceivable. Extremes meet, prudery touches profligacy: Tennyson 
and Byron vie in casting stones. Byron was so truly bad, that he 
hated women as human beings and only cared for beauty and the 
accident of sex. In his few nobler moments he only rose to When We 
Two Parted, and Farewell, If Ever Fondest Prayer. Byron hated 
marriage because it restrains vice and raises women ; Shelley resented 
it as a tyrannous wrong to women, giving too much power to the 
husband. His exquisite purity and spirituality misled him ; he thought 
others as good as himself; his Epzpsychidion shows him capable of 
impossible relationships. Blindly groping, a law to himself, Shelley 
thought society would be more chaste and women happier without 
conventional marriage. Tennyson was zealous for marriage, as the 
foundation-stone of civilised life ; the necessity for it hurt his singular 
pride as a spiritual being, he apologises for it, explaining that without 
it men must keep their “winged affections clipt with crime.’ To 
Coleridge marriage was a paradise of calm and holy affection, 
profound and enduring, but scarcely passionate. To Wordsworth it 
meant fireside peace and comfort, nothing more. To Matthew Arnold 
it was closest, warmest friendship, brightened by intcllectual converse, 
and glorified by a profound tenderness, tinged by passion, if at all, only 
in pre-nuptial retrospect. He knew passion and vividly presented it, 
as in Tristram and Iseult. Though appreciating 
the help in strife, 


The thousand sweet, still joys of such 
As hand in hand face earthly life, 


his ideal union is not on earth, but thus :— 


How sweet, unreached by earthly jars, 
My sés¢er, to maintain with thee 
The hush among the shining stars, 
The calm upon the moonlit sea ! 
How sweet to feel on the boon air 
All our unquiet pulses cease. 
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This recalls Petrarch’s Jo vo gridando, pace, pace, pace! Gentle, fervid, 
fastidious, overwearied by unsuitable toil in “a raving world,” Matthew 
Arnold feared his own ardour :— 


I, too, have felt the load I bore, 
In a too strong emotion’s sway. 


“My sister,” like Rossetti’s “hour of sisterly sweet hand-in-hand,” 
marks the new era of spiritual and equal in marriage. To Rossetti 
and Browning, marriage is the opening of Heaven gates on earth, 
a transcendent, eternal union of body, soul, and spirit, a blending of 
equal minds and ardent affections. Rossetti’s passion, though more 
sensuous, is even more spiritual than Browning’s ; his temperament is 
more ardent, his blood richer with the glow of Italian as well as 
English suns ; he has two arts, two countries, two native languages, 
and less learning. Though but partially expressed in poetry, he is 
richer in passion than any Englishman since Shakspere—for Keats 
was only beginning and Byron’s passion stifled in cynicism—lyrically, 
but not dramatically, richer even than Browning. Tennyson and 
Browning had been twenty years published when Rossetti’s Blessed 
Damosel was written at the age of eighteen ; Tennyson survived him 
ten years, Browning eight; for seven years Rossetti’s pen was laid by 
and his early poems hidden in his wife’s grave. He was only twenty 
when he drew an ideal woman thus :— 

Unto God’s will she brought devout respect, 
Profound simplicity of intellect, 
And supreme patience. From her mother’s knee 
Faithful and hopeful, wise in charity ; 
Strong in grave peace ; in pity circumspect. 
So held she through her girlhood ; as it were 


An angel-watered lily that, near God, 
Grows and is quiet. 


Too lofty, will some say, since this is she whom alone of all the seed of 
Adam an angel saluted? Still the norm of female Christendom. And 
the painted picture this describes is the true portrait of the artist's own 
young poet-sister, with whom all his life had been spent day by day, 
and from whom he was never long separated throughout his life. 

The three sonnets on True Woman contain the ideal of Rossetti’s 
maturity. Herself is 


to be what Man can know 
But as a sacred secret. Heaven’s own screen 
Hides her soul’s purest depth and loveliest glow. 


Vol. XV.—No. 91. 
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The second is Her Love :— 


She loves him, for her infinite soul is love— 
—With wifely breast to breast, 
And circling arms, she welcomes all command 
Of love—her soul to answering ardours fanned ; 
Yet, as morn springs or twilight sinks to rest, 
Ah! who shall say she deems not loveliest 
The hour of sisterly sweet hand-in-hand ? 


Rarely do we lay down laws or create ideals where we worship. 
Rossetti in these sonnets set himself this task; partly, we gather 
from his letters, because of certain false and cruel aspersions upoa 
the ethic quality of his work. This is Her Heaven :— 


—blest were he 
With youth for evermore, whose heaven should be 


True Woman, she whom these weak notes have sung— 
* * * = * 


The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 

Like any hill-flower, and the noblest troth 

Dies here to dust. Yet shall Heaven’s promise clothe, 
Even yet those lovers who have cherished still 
This test for love :—-in every kiss sealed fast 

To feel the first kiss and forebode the last. 


True Woman becomes a synonym for Heaven in the mere momentary 


fire evoked by thinking of her, so deep is the passion of this ardent 
and lofty lover. 


I am shamed thro’ all my nature to have loved so slight a thing, 


rings somewhat strangely after this. 

Browning is too devout a worshipper to set out a pattern; he 
requires nothing more of women than to be women. Keats, in his 
brief and beautiful poetic day, scarcely touched human life and 
emotion, yet Isabel and Madeline are drawn with reverence. He sees 
from the woman’s as much as from the man’s point of view ; his lovers 
are “twin roses.” 


They could not in the self-same mansion dwell 
Without some stir of heart. 


In spite of the tenderness and spirituality of Matthew Arnold’s 
feeling for women, of whom he has painted, in /seult of Brittany one 
of the most tenderly, in /seult of Ireland one of the most poignantly, 
pathetic, in both the most lovely and lovable, he must yield the palm as 
a woman-painter and lover to Browning and Rossetti. These brought 
back to lyric love its transcendent quality of platonism, the pre-natal 
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destination to each other of souls created in pairs, not for earth only, 
but for all eternity. In Browning, the thinker, intellect plays the 
largest part; in Rossetti, the painter, beauty. “Beauty like hers is 
genius.” Yet, he adds, “time shall wreak no wrong upon it.” Heaven 
is to him a place of glorified human love :— 
Around her, lovers, newly met 
Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 


Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names. 


His love hovers ever in celestial regions, even Browning's beatific 
fireside :— 

When, if I think but deep enough, 

You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme :— 
is in too gross an atmosphere for the fiery purity of Rossetti, to whom 
bodily beauty is but the clear medium through which glows the soul :— 


Whose eyes the sungate of the soul unbars. 


Browning’s Lyric Love dropped down from heaven—to toil for man, 
to suffer and to die—Rossetti’s lifts him to the skies, 

Pleasant and very profitable it would be to analyse the womanhood 
and love in Browning’s poetry ; for never before has either been placed 
on a higher level, but it would need volumes. His analysis of feminine 
character and emotion is profound, subtle, and exhaustive. The 
greatest masters of fictive art are those who find most to love in 
human nature ; for to know is to love, while to love is the best way 
to know; hence Browning and Rossetti knew women as none but 
Shakspere, and perhaps Goethe in a more restricted area, did; hence 
their gallery of female characters include all sorts, bad and good, but 
none utterly bad. Probably there are no utterly bad women: Shakspere 
has drawn only one utterly bad man. One is inclined to think, or at 
least hope, that no human being is wholly or irredeemably vile. Such 
was Browning’s creed, and such apparently Rossetti’s, with regard to 
female humanity. Yet the painter of the Gir/hood of Mary Virgin and 
the Blessed Damosel created a woman beside whom Lady Macbeth 
seems mild, perhaps the most tragic and terrific female character ever 
drawn—a medizval Medea—but she is lovable and moving. Sister 
Helen—the very title bespeaks the tenderness of Rossetti’s nature—like 
Chriemhild, would be less terrible but for the native sweetness on 
which her tragic fierceness is based. We are never allowed to forget 
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Sister Helen’s deep and deadly wrong, or her gentleness to “ Little 
Brother,” or the infinite issues of this tempest of agony and sin :— 


“ But he calls for ever on your name, 
Sister Helen, 
And says that he melts before a flame.” 
“ My heart for his pleasure fared the same, 
Little Brother.” 
(Oh, Mother! Mary Mother ! 
Fire at the heart between Hell and Heaven !) 


Surely this is the very essence and sublime of tragedy. And this :— 


“ He says that Keith of Ewern’s cry, 
Sister Helen, 
Is ever to see you ere he die.” 
“Tn all that his soul sees there am I, 
Little Brother.” 
(Oh, Mother! Mary Mother ! 
The soul’s one sight betwixt Hell and Heaven /) 
Rose Mary and she of the Bride’s Pre/ude are gentler beings, deeply 
erring but deeply wronged, also that sadly sinful yet loved and pitied 
woman in Found: all drawn with a tenderness that recalls Dante, when 
he wept so bitterly at the sorrow and sin of Francesca da Rimini. 
Catherine Barlass is another, a heroic type: she may stand beside 
Tennyson’s noble Hebrew girl, who said :— 


My God, my land, my father ; these did move 
Me from my bliss of life, that Nature gave. 


This is noble Tennyson at his noblest. Coleridge has some tender and 
pitiful lines on a sinful woman. Matthew Arnold, arresting the subtle 
charm of one of the world’s most tragic tales, which Tennyson and 
Swinburne only made repulsive, has sympathetically painted a pure 
and noble nature wrestling with an unlawful love, produced by magic, 
the medieval fate; a longing 


Which, dogged by fear and fought by shame, 
Shook her weak bosom day and night ; 
Consumed her beauty like a flame, 
And dimmed it like a desert blast, 


till she died of it. 

Hood’s drowned girl, “young and so fair,” but “weary of breath,” 
because of sin and the sorrow and shame it brings, has passed into 
a proverb; Browning can draw erring sisters without stoning them. 
These great and gentle men loving chastity and living purely, were 
large-hearted enough to love the sinner while hating the sin; but 
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it remained for him who painted the Gzrlhood of Mary Virgin and 
the Blessed Damosel to say the last deepest word upon the sorrow 
and shame of her who bears the curse of an imperfect, perhaps 
rotten, civilisation. Every woman must love and bless the author 
of that remarkable, subtle, and powerful poem, Jenny. Nowhere is 
reverence for womanhood and love of chastity more touchingly 
expressed than in this picture, seen from the standpoint of an amiable 
worldling, as unconscious of his own degradation as of his hideous 
personal responsibility for what he sees. The one poignant element 
in this deepest of tragedies is the desecration of youth and beauty 
and womanhood. There is no dark arch or black flowing river, no 
hunger, poverty, or homelessness ; the degradation is enough. Jenny’s 
faults are neither palliated nor excused ; whether her fall be due partly 
to her own, or wholly to another’s sin, is unknown. She is wealthy, 
her carriage wheels splash mud on the virtuous, in the hey-day of 
youth, beauty, and health, by no means weary of breath ; yet her life 
is one horror, her luxury more piteous than any long-drawn martyrdom 
of sickness, pain, or want. She is not heroic, she is “lazy, languid, 
laughing”; her beauty, though moving, is not unusual. The horror 
is that this degraded Jenny sleeps “Just as another woman sleeps!” 


Watching that sleep, the thoughts of the careless sinner grow deeper 
and more solemn till he cries :— 


What has man done here? How atone 
Great God, for this that man has done, 
And for the body and soul, which by 
Man’s pitiless doom, must now comply 
With life-long hell, what lullaby 

Of sweet forgetful second birth 
Remains? All dark. 


At last, at the end of all the ages, the blame is laid at the right door. 
No more babble of youthful follies, youthful pleasures, of being no man’s 
enemy but his own; no longer “the woman tempted me and I did eat,” 
but plain speaking, things rightly named. And what a picture of the 
pitiless vice that laid Jenny low! 


Like a toad within a stone 
Seated while Time crumbles on, 
* * * * 
Which, living through all centuries, 
Not once has seen the sun arise ; 
Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 
The whole earth’s summers have not warmed, 


is that callous, selfish, cruel vice. 
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Now turn from the Inferno to the Paradiso, from Jenny to her 
whose “eyes were deeper than the depth of waters stilled at even” ; 
tnd who sighs for her lover in her beatitude thus :— 

When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light, 


As unto a stream we will step down 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


The gentleness of this lyric love which, Browning tells us, is “all a 
wonder and a wild desire,” is best shown under repulse. Suckling’s “ If 
of herself she will not love, nothing can make her, the devil take her!” 
is somewhat crude; Tennyson’s “If praying will not hush thee, Like a 
rose-leaf I will crush thee, Fairy Lilian!” scarcely kind. Nor is the 
doubt, “ Is it well to wish thee happy ?” exactly benign. But there are 
those for whom Browning’s Last Ride is a reconciliation to all the 
sorrow and failure of life :— 


Since nothing all my love avails, 
Since all my life seemed meant for fails, 
Since this was written and needs must be—- 
—My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness ! 
Take back the hope you gave —I claim 
Only a memory of the same. 


And this divine poem is but one of many instances of Browning’s 
noble and gentle conception of love. The Lost Mistress touches 
the same lofty chord; “Would it were I had been false, not you, 
I, that am nothing, not you that are all”; like Andrea del Sarto, 
it reproaches with tenderness and noble self-forgetfulness. How 
different from the torrent of angry scorn in Locksley Hall, the passion, 
that “left me dry, left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the 
jaundiced eye!” ‘Weakness to be wroth with weakness, woman’s 
pleasure, woman’s pain.” The lover complains that Amy never loved 
him truly, for “ Love is love for evermore.” Yet he cannot continue to 
“love her for the love she bore”; for she is “unworthy,” “having 
known me to decline,” &c. He threatens her with an “eye that 
shall vex her.” “Perish in thy self-contempt,” he cries. One feels 
that Amy was not such a fool after all. This “What care I how 
fair she be” strain finds no echo in the gentle and generous Arnold— 


I must not say that she was true, 
Yet let me say that she was fair, 
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begins Euphrosyne, which ends— 


On one she cmiled and he was blest ; 
She smiles elsewhere—we make a din ! 

But ’twas not love that heaved her breast, 
Fair child ! it was the bliss within. 


Is this exceeding deference and tender love for women well? It is 
very well. Well for women, better for men, because reverence and pure 
love are the most uplifting and vitalising of qualities. And surely these 
nobler ideals of the lyric love, that is “so human at the red-ripe of the 
heart,” will raise women as meaner ones have degraded them. For 
there is scarcely a feminine foible or fault not due to that deepest 
feminine instinct to please the peevish, ungrateful sex that is always 
girding at women. Our age has seen womanhood freed from much 
oppression, lifted from the inane of weak sentimentalism and the 
narrowness of dourgeois limits, to the “ampler ether” of intellect, art, 
and affairs. Women are acquiring rights: they will remember that 
these involve not lessened, but increased, responsibilities. 


MAXWELL GRAY. 





SFAX AND MAHDIA: THE ITALIANS IN TUNIS 


N 8th May came the rumour of the murder of an English 
missionary and his family, under circumstances of peculiar 
brutality, at Sfax, some forty miles south of what was once 

the great medieval seaport of Mahdia; and, following close upon 
this, the news that the first French man-of-war had made its way 
into the harbour of Bizerta—a harbour which Frenchmen hope will, in 
process of time, turn out to be a modern Carthage. 

One of the oldest of extant Roman historians—followed in this by 
one of the later Latin poets—has expressed a doubt as to whether he 
ought to reckon Northern Africa—west, that is, of Egypt which, in the 
opinion of the ancient world, undoubtedly belonged to Asia—as a part 
of Europe, or as an independent continent; and, however irrational 
such hesitation may appear from a geographical point of view, it is not 
without its justification from an historical standpoint. The historian, 
indeed, might venture further yet, and, regarding the history of 
Northern Africa round the greater and the lesser Syrtis, might raise 
the question as to whether, in a certain sense, this district belonged to 
Asia or to Europe. For, in the ancient world as in the medizval, the 
history of Northern Africa is inextricably mixed up with that ‘of 
Phoenicia, of Sicily, and of Greece. When Phecenicia planted her 
colonies at Carthage she claimed the-—soil for Asia; when Greece 
planted fer colonies in Cyrene she claimed the land for Europe. The 
same contest was continued, though it somewhat shifted its ground, 
when Carthage strove to wrest Sicily from the Greeks, and when 
Agathocles of Syracuse retaliated by shipping his armies overseas to 
Carthage. Half a century later, Rome stepped in as the champion of 
Europe, and did not pause in her career of conquest till she had 
turned the whole’coast from Tripoli to the Atlantic into Roman 
provinces. In the seventh century after Christ the struggle recom- 
menced. The Mohammedans under Akba reclaimed for the Eastern 
world what seven hundred years before it had lost to Rome; and 
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hardly was the Aghlabite Dynasty (c. 800-909 B.C.) established in 
Northern Africa when its princes once more essayed, with more or 
less success, the old task of annexing Sicily to Asia. For nearly 
two centuries the most fertile island of the Mediterranean was subject 
to the Califs of Bagdad or Cairo. Then, towards the middle of the 
eleventh century, the Norman conquerors of Southern Italy—Robert 
Guiscard and his brother Roger—re-enacted the parts of Catulus and 
Metellus—swept the Semites out of Sicily and reannexed the island 
to the Latin world. Somewhat later still, Robert Guiscard’s nephew, 
Roger, now King of Sicily, Duke of Apulia, and Prince of Capua, was 
fired with a higher ambition still. Like Agathocles or Scipio, he flung 
his armies across the intervening sea into the lands where Carthage 
once had ruled. One by one the cities of the coast—Tripoli, Mahdia, 
Sfax, Sibylla, and Bona, fell before him ; and, for some few years, it 
seemed as though all Northern Africa from Tripoli to Bougie, if not 
further west, was destined to be reannexed to Europe, and become a 
vassal province owing fealty to one who was himself the direct vassal of 
Rome. How very near history in the twelfth century after Christ came 
to repeating the exploits of the third and second centuries before Christ 
will be evident from the following pages. 

The modern history of Northern Africa begins with the Arab 
conquest of Egypt by Amrou, the victorious general of the first Califs. 
Amrou wrested Tripoli from the Greeks, and his younger contemporary, 
Akba, pressing onward towards the remotest West, if we may trust the 
old Mohammedan legend, hardly drew bridle till he had ridden his 
horse into the waters of the Atlantic, where they beat against the land 
outside the Straits of Gibraltar. There, like a second Alexander 
sighing for other worlds to conquer, he reproached Providence for not 
- having extended the: limits of Africa far away towards the sunset 
itself, so that over those unmeasured spaces he might have had the 
glory of compelling non-existent heathens to the worship of Allah. 
- Though beaten back from the Atlantic, Akba’s ambition had found itself 
. another goal in the creation of a new. city, destined to be the capital of 
his conquests, and one of the four holy cities of the Mohammedan world. 
Miracle on miracle attested Allah’s approval of this pious work ; just 
as, in pagan or in Christian legend, a deity’s approval blessed the 
foundation of the Western and the Eastern Rome. From that time 
forward Akba’s city of Kairwan ranked, in the eyes of pious Moham- 
medans, with Mecca and Medina and Jerusalem. 
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Under two, or rather three, Mohammedan dynasties—the Aghlabites, 
the Fatimites, and the Zirites—Ifrikiya* reached the height of its 
prosperity. Its princes were wise statesmen and skilful generals; they 
were patrons of letters and accomplished legists. Under the care of 
Ibrahim I and his successors, Kairwan grew in wealth and splendour. 
Palace after palace was built in its vicinity—each one destined, as the 
years passed on, to grow into a miniature town. The land itself, 
wherever nature or the most careful irrigation could produce a crop, 
became as a garden for fertility ; the towns were busy with the hum of 
a hundred industries; the seaports thronged with the shipping of 
Europe and the Further East. The sugar-cane flourished at Kairwan ; 
the cotton-plant thrived at Msila; Gabes boasted that its mulberry 
trees and silkworms produced five times the crop of any other land. 
Along with this agricultural prosperity went a manufacturing supremacy 
also. From the blue cloth of Tripoli the natives fashioned garments 
that a prince might wear; and the woollens of Sfax rivalled the best of 
Alexandria in tint and texture. Above ail else, as the merchant ships 
of Egypt crept cautiously along the coast on their way to Italy and 
Spain, they did not fail to take in and discharge their cargoes at the 
intervening ports. A tenth century traveller found the markets of 
Barka filled with the choicest products of the East and West; at 
Tripoli he found the harbour thronged with the merchant ships of 
Europe and Islam; and the tradesmen of Ifrikiya grew rich from the 
interchange of their own manufactures for the exports of Europe and 
Egypt. So wealthy did the land become, that a single merchant at 
Kairwan could pay a tax of one hundred thousand dinars; while the 
city’s subsidy was reckoned at four times that amount. 

Towards the middle of the eleventh century, Ifrikiya threw off its 
allegiance to the Fatimite Calif of Egypt, El Mansur. El Mansur 
retaliated by authorising the nomad Arabs of Upper Egypt to invade 
the land. This invasion went far towards destroying the agricultural 
prosperity of the province. Two hundred and fifty years later, when the 
Spanish traveller, El Tijani, passed along the coast from Tunis to 
Tripoli, men still pointed to the ruined orchards on the road, and 
attributed their decay to the inroads of these Arab‘hordes. It does not 
seem that the commercial and industrial position of Ifrikiya was 





* The province of Ifrikiya, roughly speaking, embraced the present Tripoli, Tunis, and the 
Eastern part of Algiers. 
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seriously shaken by this sudden foray ; but it is certain that the land 
began to split up into semi-independent principalities, and the centre of 
the Ziride power was finally transferred from the inland town of Kairwan 
to its seaport Mahdia. 

This period of Mohammedan weakness was Europe’s opportunity. 
Ten years before the First Crusade the then Pope, Victor III, hurled a 
fleet of Pisans and Genoese against Mahdia. This expedition, however, 
did not produce any very serious results ; and the reconquest of Ifrikiya 
was reserved for the Norman conquerors of Apulia and Sicily—the men 
who, under Robert Guiscard and his brother Roger, had driven the 
Greek and the Saracen out of that island and Southern Italy. Roger’s 
son and successor, Roger II, welded all the Norman conquests into one, 
and finally had himself crowned King of Sicily by the anti-pope 
Anaceltus, despite the protests of the Emperors of the East and West. 
As King of Sicily and Duke of Southern Italy, he was, in a certain 
sense, the vassal of Rome; and in this capacity he had a strong incentive 
as well as an historical justification for the gallant, though almost 
desperate, scheme to which he devoted the later years of his life—the 
attempt to avenge upon the Mohammedans of Northern Africa their 
long oppression of the island whence he drew his royal title, to reannex 
that province to the Latin world. 

Roger II, of Sicily, was the greatest Christian prince of his age. 
Thanks to his father’s prowess, his own energy and the luck of favouring 
circumstances, he, the grandson of a simple Norman knight, at thirty- 
four found himself King of Sicily and Duke of Southern Italy. He 
received the royal title from an anti-pope ; and wrested its confirmation 
from a true pope. He waged successful wars against the Emperors of 
East and West. He stretched out his hands to seize the newly-founded 
principality of Antioch ; he is credited with having hoped to win the 
crown of Jerusalem ; and, when these two ambitious visions faded away 
into air, he recouped himself by establishing a short-lived, though 
brilliant, empire over the Mohammedans of Northern Africa. Nor in 
the midst of all these warlike and political activities did he neglect the 
arts of peace. His great palace at Palermo was the wonder of the age ; 
the churches that he built were adorned with all the splendour which 
the art of his subjects—Latin, Arabic, or Greek—could devise ; and the 
vast park that he walled in to guard his royal hunting box in Sicily must 
have been the rival of our English Henry’s park at Woodstock. He was 
the patron of merit wherever he could find it; and his Court was 
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thronged with adventurers from every land. From England came his 
Chancellor, Robert of Selby ; from Normandy one of his bravest 
warriors, Richard de Lingheve. The admiral of his fleet was George of 
Antioch, the most skilful seaman of his time ; and when disease carried 
off this hero in the prime of his success, his place was filled by another 
stranger—Philip of Mahdia, the greatest seaport on the North African 
coast. He was a lover of letters and science; at his bidding Edrisi, 
the greatest geographer of the age, drew up his monumental work— 
completing it barely a month before death laid its hand upon his 
patron ; and, if we may trust the testimony of so interested a witness, 
Roger's skill in mathematics was such as could be claimed by few 
other Christian scholars of his time. 

In the early years of his rule, Roger, following his father’s example, 
kept up a show of friendship with the Ziride princes of Northern Africa, 
though he could not always resist the temptation of meddling with their 
private affairs when he saw a chance of encouraging their vassals to 
disobedience or rebellion. It was not, however, till 1142 that he fairly 
embarked upon his career of African conquest. By this time he had 
given up his idea of founding new kingdoms in the East, and was 
already turning his attention to a nearer and an easier prey. Ever since 
the Arab invasion of 1053 the empire of the Zirides had been crumbling 
into ruin. It was torn by faction; it was seething with discontent. 
There were two rival rulers—both belonging to the house of Ziri—one 
at Mahdia, the other at Bougie. Tunis had set up a dynasty of its own; 
and, all along the seaboard, every little sea-town was putting in a claim 
for practical independence. Then, to crown all the other miseries of 
this once flourishing land, came the final misery of famine ; and for five 
long years the harvests were a failure. 

Tripoli was the first of Roger’s conquests. For years it had been in 
a state of semi-revolt against the Ziride prince, Hassan of Mahdia. By 
1146 it was in a state of internal discord toc. Two factions were 
struggling for power ; and, while they were flying at each other’s throats, 
the Sicilian fleet made its appearance on the scene. It was no hard task 
for Frankish soldiers to force their way over almost undefended wails ; 
and, for some few hours, the streets of Tripoli were turned into a shambles. 
Then the invaders changed their tactics. They offered peace and pardon 
to all who would lay down their arms; they invited the fugitives to 
return. They gave the conquered citizens rulers of their own blood and 
religion—promising that, so long as they remained faithful to the King 
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of Sicily, they should enjoy their old customs undisturbed. A Sicilian 
garrison was introduced to man the walls, and the fidelity of the 
Mohammedan officials was secured by carrying off certain of their 
kinsmen as hostages to Palermo. Wherever on the coast of Northern 
Africa Roger’s armies made a conquest they followed the same generous 
policy—a fact which doubtless, in no small degree, accounts for the ease 
with which all future annexations were accomplished. 

Some seventy miles south-west of Sfax, and about twice the distance 
from Mahdia, lay the flourishing little township of Gabes. Gabes, like 
Tripoli, seems to have lived in a state of chronic revolt or discontent. 
As early as 1117 its ruler had placed himself under Roger’s protection, 
and a Sicilian army had been swept away in the attempt to lend him 
aid against his overlord, the Ziride prince, Hassan of Kairwan and 
Mahdia. Thirty years later came another chance of interfering. Two 
brothers—Moammer and Mohammed—claimed the lordship of the place 
upon their father’s death. Of these Mohammed found a powerful 
partisan in his father’s favourite minister, an ex-slave, named Joseph ; 
while the elder brother, driven out from his inheritance, appealed to his 
suzerain, Hassan, for help. When Hassan threatened Joseph with 
vengeance, this interloper sent back an insolent reply : “If Hassan does 
not let me alone I shall hand over Gabes to the King of Sicily”; and, 
then, suiting his action to the words he promptly sent an envoy to 
Palermo, This messenger on his return fell into Hassan’s hands and, 
by that prince’s order, was led in mockery through the streets of Mahdia 
mounted on a camel’s back; the bells that jangled on the captive’s 
high-crowned hat called out the citizens to witness a traitor’s disgrace ; 
and the Emir’s herald proclaimed the nature of the culprit’s crime :— 
“Such is the fate of all those who would make a Frankish stranger 
master in Mohammedan lands.” Joseph was put to death, the younger 
brother deposed, and Moammer established in his place. 

This was Roger’s opportunity for his master-stroke. He determined 
to swoop on the great seaport of Mahdia and take it by surprise. It is 
true that he was nominally at peace with Hassan, and that the armistice 
between Sicily and North Africa had several years to run. But there 
are always means of compassing an ambitious design ; and the King of 
Sicily had no difficulty in finding a pretext for aggression. The five 
years’ famine was hardly yet over, and it stood to reason that the cities 
of Ifrikiya could not have laid in any large store of food. Mahdia, 
girt round by the sea upon three sides, and bastioned on the fourth by 
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impregnable walls, he could scarcely hope to capture by open force ; 
but it might, if taken by surprise in a time of absolute dearth, be starved 
into submission. George of Antioch was ordered to assemble a fleet ot 
three hundred galleys, and towards the middle of June, 1148, he set sail 
on an expedition whose destination was kept a profound secret. Half 
way between Sicily and the mainland he fell in with a merchant ship 
from Mahdia. On board was a cargo of carrier-pigeons. Their owner 
was called before the Sicilian admiral, and forced to write a message at 
his captor’s dictation—a message telling his friends in Mahdia that they 
need be under no apprehension of attack, for he had just fallen in 
with a powerful fleet from Sicily making its way, not southwards 
towards Mahdia as men had suspected, but northwards towards the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago. This false message despatched, the 
Sicilian vessels crowded all sail so as to reach their destination. before 
the Mohammedans there should learn the true state of things. George 
of Antioch hoped to force his way across the great chain that guarded 
the entrance of the port under cover of night ; and, this done, he trusted 
that the great seaport of Ifrikiya would fall an easy prey. 

This bold plan might have succeeded had not a violent gale delayed 
his progress towards the land. Sails were of little use before the 
tempest that now came on, and vigorously as the sailors might ply their 
oars, they could not make the land till day was dawning. Frustrated 
in his first design, the Sicilian admiral conceived a second. He 
pretended that he had come south with no hostile designs against 
Mahdia, but merely to restore order in Gabes. Would not Hassan 
help in this laudable design? He and the Sicilians were old allies, and 
might well join hands in such an enterprise. Hassan, who was, of 
course, responsible for the actual state of affairs at Gabes, since his 
troops had put the ex-slave despot to death, was not deceived by such 
an offer ; he knew that the Sicilians had come to seize his land, and he 
called upon his council for advice. The council’s reply was brief but 
firm :—“ Our town is almost impregnable; let us hold it against all 
comers.” It was with a sad heart that Hassan had to set his face 
against so heroic a resolution :—“I fear that the enemy will disembark 
and hem us in on every side. We have food for just one month ; after 
that we shall have to surrender. The Sicilians ask me to help them in 
attacking Gabes. If I consent I shall be committing a grievous sin in 
making war upon a fellow-Mohammedan. If I refuse they will declare 
the truce at anend. They are only mocking us so as to gain time to 
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shut us in by land and sea. Fight we cannot. Let us leave the city 
with our wives and children before our enemies have cut us off from all 
communication with the interior.” 

At these despondent words the townsfolk lost heart. From early 
morning till late in the afternoon heavy gales kept the Sicilian fleet at 
sea. Towards evening the wind dropped, and vessel after vessel made 
its way into the harbour. The sailors landed without resistance. It was 
Tripoli over again and worse. Not a Mohammedan soldier manned the 
walls ; the very streets were empty, and the strongest seaport on the 
whole North African coast had yielded to the Christian enemy without 
striking a single blow in its defence. Hassan’s own cousin, Ebn es 
Shedad, was present at the time, and has left us an account of what 
took place under his own eyes. He tells us that, as his kinsman led his 
people from the place in which they had been born, and where they had 
doubtless hoped to lay their bones in death, he was heard to asseverate 
that he was carrying out a wise resolve ; for, in his opinion, “to save his 
fellow-Mohammedans from certain death or slavery, was a nobler thing 
than it would have been to shed their blcod in the hope of gaining a 
victory, or preserving a throne.” As usual, the Sicilians used their 
victory with moderation. They offered protection to all who would 
return to their dwellings; and so resolute was the admiral to save 
the townsmen’s property from pillage, that he would not quarter his 
troops within the walls, but forced them to live in tents set up in 
the outskirts. From Mahdia the fleet proceeded against Susa; and 
shortly after Susa had fallen, the inhabitants of Sfax were lured outside 
their gates by a feigned flight, Sfax too was taken, and the whole 
country from Tripoli almost to Tunis came under Sicilian rule. 

Three years later George of Antioch died; but the Sicilian 
conquests were continued under his successor, Philip of Mahdia, who 
in 1153 took the seaport of Bona, to the west of Tunis. Hardly, how- 
ever, had he returned to Sicily in triumph, when slander fastened on 
his name. Men said that this professing Christian was still a Saracen 
at heart: that he shunned to enter Christian churches and lavished his 
wealth upon Mohammedan mosques. Even Roger’s favour could not 
save him. He was found guilty and condemned to the stake, where he 
perished miserably before the year was out (December, 1153). Hardly 
two months later Roger himself fell ill, and after a short sickness, passed 
away in February, 1154, leaving his kingdom to his son William 
—a ruler of whom history still doubts whether he were more ‘of a 
voluptuary or a madman. 
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The death of George of Antioch, of Philip, and of Roger, would 
in any case have shaken the foundations of Sicilian power ; and, sooner 
or later, their conquests over sea must have fallen. The loss of these 
African possessions, however, was indefinitely accelerated by the rise of 
a mighty Mohammedan dynasty to the east. 

Towards the year 1066—about the time when William of Normandy 
was invading England—there was born, in the extreme parts of Morocco, 
one of those singular enthusiasts whose fate it often is to overthrow 
great nations. Abu Abd-Allah Mohammed—who, early in the next 
century, was hailed as the long-expected saviour of Islam—the Mahdi— 
claimed descent from Mahomet’s nephew Ali. In early manhood he 
wandered from country to country attending the schools of the greatest 
teachers in the Mohammedan world. About the year I111I, on his 
way home from the remoter East, he found himself at Mahdia, whither 
the fame of his piety and learning had preceded him. Men marvelled 
to behold this holy man, sleeping in the mosque like any common 
pilgrim, with no earthly possessions save a leathern spoon and a 
traveller’s staff. The natives soon began to gather round him as he 
expounded the Koran with all the authority of a master; and, as his 
popularity increased, men whispered to each other that, here, at last, 
was the long-expected Mahdi, come to save a perishing world. He 
found a patron in the reigning prince of Mahdia, Yahya, grandfather of 
the unfortunate Hassan, whose name has figured so often in the 
preceding pages. Yahya called the prophet to his presence, and 
besought the favour of his prayers. From Mahdia the enthusiast 
journeyed westwards to Morocco, then flourishing under the rule of 
the Almoravid princes. Here his soul was stirred at the people’s 
disregard of the old Mohammedan traditions, as he had seen them 
practised in the East. His anger bufned fiercely when he met a band 
of women—one of them being a sister of the Emir of the Almoravids— 
journeying along a public road unveiled, in defiance of all the laws of 
Eastern decency ; it rose almost to madness when he found the men 
taking upon themselves the customs of women and muffling up their 
faces from the light of day. With the staff in his hand he smote the 
mule on which the Emir’s sister sat. The animal, starting, threw its 
rider to the ground, and the would-be reformer soon found himself a 
culprit in the prince’s presence. Though his earnestness wrung tears 
from his judge’s eyes, he was ultimately driven from Morocco to the 
hills ; and there he lay year after year nursing his dreams of ambition 
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as adherents clustered round him. It was in vain that expedition after 
expedition strove to drive him from his rocky fortress. Then, growing 
stronger, he ventured down the slopes, and laid siege to the capital of 
the Almoravid empire, Morocco. When he died, he nominated Abd-el- 
Mumen, one of his earliest and most zealous supporters, as his 
successor; and under Abd-cl-Mumen, the opposing dynasty of the 
Almoravids was destroyed. By the year 1156, under their new leader, 
the Almohades—for thus were the adherents of the Mahdi styled—had 
made themselves masters of Morocco, and had begun to send their 
armies across the Straits of Gibraltar into Spain. North Africa 
rose against Sicilian rule. The islands of Jerba and Kerkenna were 
the first to assert their independence; and, before long, Abd-el-Mumen 
sent his followers east and recaptured Bona. But the centre of the 
movement for freedom on the mainland was the town of Sfax ; and the 
story of its successful struggle for liberty is illuminated by the heroic 
conduct of a Mohammedan sheikh, who well deserves the name of the 
Regulus of the twelfth century. 

When the Sicilians conquered Sfax in 114%, in accordance with their 
usual custom, they appointed a Mohammedan, Omar by name, to rule 
the district for the king. To secure Omar’s fidelity they carried off 
his father, Abul-Hassan, as a hostage—just as they had done when 
they took Tripoli and Mahdia. When Abul-Hassan was on the point 
of sailing, he gave his son a parting interview and, as he loved his 
country more than life, he did not shrink from urging Omar not to pay 
any attention to his (Abul-Hassan’s) danger if he ever saw a chance of 
casting off the hateful yoke of the foreigner: “I am an old man 
now ”—so ran the words of his fina] exhortation—“ drawing very near 
the grave, and I would gladly sacrifice my life for the advantage of my 
race. If, then, you have an opportunity of rising against the Christians, 
seize it. Cast off their bondage from you and slay them all.” 

It was in 1156 that the opportunity arrived. Omar's envoys 
began to scour the neighbouring districts, urging all the discontented 
natives to revolt. The news of this ill-omened activity reached King 
William’s ears. He called his hostage into his presence, and bade 
him write a letter to his son, peremptorily ordering him to cease from 
treasonable practices. The old man laughed at his conqueror’s threats 
and still more at his conqueror’s precautions. “Do you imagine,” he 
queried of the angry king, “that if my son is really bent on treason 
a mere letter will hold him back?” A messenger was hurriedly 
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despatched to Sfax with threats of vengeance on the rebel, if he did 
not alter his conduct. Meanwhile Omar had already hoisted the 
standard of revolt. He ordered one body of his fellow-citizens to seize 
the walls, another to hurl itself against the Frankish colonists and slay 
them to a man. When his accomplices showed some hesitation— 
fearing for the results of their action to the old man in Sicily—Omar 
roundly bade them take no heed of this:—“In all I do I am merely 
carrying out my father’s instructions. When we have slain thousands 
of enemies he will not be dead.” What followed can best be told 
in the words of the Sicilian envoy :—* When I reached Sfax; I was 
not suffered to land that day. Next morning there was a great 
hubbub in the town, and, before long, .the gates leading down to 
the seashore were flung open. Then a great crowd came pouring 
out with cries of Al/lahou akebar—‘God is truly great!’ In the 
midst of this crowd marched certain men bearing a coffin on their 
shoulders. This coffin they proceeded to set upon the ground, 
while Omar, stepping forward before the multitude, lifted up his 
voice in prayer. Then the coffin was duly buried in the earth, and 
Omar, after receiving the condolences of his friends, went back into the 
town. When I sent to ask for a reply to my messsge I was told: ‘The 
Sheikh is fully occupied in the funeral observances for his father who 
has just died in Sicily. The coffin you saw was Abul-Hassan’s coffin, 
and that is all the answer you will get.’ As soon as the King heard 
these details he gave orders for Abul-Hassan to be hanged at Wady 
el Abbas,” and there this Mohammedan Regulus suffered, reciting 
passages from the Koran with his last breath. 

The fate of Sfax was not long in overtaking Mahdia also. Two 
years later Abd-el-Mumen appeared with a vast fleet and army before 
its walls. With him came the exiled Ziride Prince, Hassan. The two 
friends put out to sea in one of the Saracen vessels to survey the fortress 
walls. As the Almohade calif viewed the almost impregnable position 
of the great seaport, washed on three sides by the sea, and girdled round 
with walls of triple strength, he turned towards the fugitive ruler at his 
side with a query on his lips: ‘‘ How was it possible to lose a stronghold 
such as this?” Hassan sadly answered: “ Because I could not trust 
my subjects ; because I had not victuals enough to stand a siege ; and 
because Heaven had so ordained it.” The fatalism of the last reason 
checked all further reproaches on the calif’s part. ‘“ You have spoken 
truth,” was his reply, as he turned his ship to land, there to issue orders 
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for the collection of such stores of corn and -other provisions that 
the besiegers at least should have no lack of anything. 

Such was the rashness of Sicilian statesmanship, once the great King 
Roger was dead, that in this moment of supreme .peril, when so many 
of the Sicilian colonies had already declared their independence and 
Abd-el-Mumen was marching to reduce Mahadia, the Sicilian fleet was 
frittering away its strergth in the vain attempt so make fresh conquests 
off the coast of Spain. It was, of course, promptly countermanded to 
the relief of the besieged city. As it neared the port Abd-el-Mumen’s 
captains begged their leader’s permission to sally out and attack the 
new-comers as they heaved in sight detachment by detachment. Silence 
gave consent, and, as they moved away to complete their preparations 
for the fray, Abd-el-Mumen himself rode down to the seashore to view 
the issue of the grand struggle for the lordship of Northern Africa. 
Flinging himself from his horse, he stretched his body on the ground, 
and there, as an eye-witness has described the scene, he lay with the 
tears streaming down his face, imploring God not to loosen the founda- 
tions of the “strong pillars that upbore the mighty edifice of Islam.” 
Nor were his petitions unheard. The Sicilian fleet was seized with a 
sudden hesitation, and the admiral gave orders to draw back. Then tlie 
Almohades rushed out to turn a ‘retreat into a panic. Four months 
later Mahdia surrendered upon honourable terms (January, 1160). Its 
defenders had already been forced to slay their horses for food. But, 
even in the last extremity of hunger, they refused to purchase safety at 
the price of apostasy ; and Abd-el-Mumen, who up till this time had 
rarely spared a Christian’s life, rewarded their bravery by allowing them 
to sail home with their wives and children in ships furnished by himself. 
Arabic historians love to tell how even now the hand of God was heavy 
on the infidel :—“ They went aboard, and set sail for home ; but as it 
was mid-winter, most of them were drowned, and only a very few 
reached Italy in safety. The King of Sicily had said: ‘If Abd-el- 
Mumen slays my men in Mahdia, | will retaliate by slaying all the 
Mussulmans here.’ But God made the Franks perish in the waters.” 

Such was the end of the short-lived Sicilian dominion in Northern 
Africa. From the very first it had been predestined to failure. In the 
twelfth century the united strength of Latin Europe found it barely 
possible to save the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem from ruin. What 
hope, then, had the Norman conquerors of Sicily—themselves a mere 
garrison in an alien land—of permanently annexing large Mohammedan 
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provinces on another continent? Roger II was “felix opportunitate 
mortis,” and, had he lived much longer, Northern Africa might very 
well have been the graveyard of his reputation, as it has been the 
graveyard of many another’s from the days of Louis IX of France to the 
days of Charles V of Spain. Just now it seems the fate of Northern 
Africa to be annexed to some kingdom of modern Europe. It can 
hardly in the nature of things be reannexed to Asia. France has 
already secured Algeria and Tunisia ; she covets Tripoli and Morocco ; 
and her main desire for wishing England to evacuate Egypt is a feeling 
that, England once gone, there will be one obstacle the less for her to 
overcome when she thinks the time is ripe for taking Egypt. Whether 
the other nations of Europe should quietly watch the development of a 
policy that seems to aim at turning the Mediterranean into a French 
lake is quite another matter. It would doubtless be one way of solving 
the old problem as to whether, historically speaking, Northern Africa 
belongs to Europe or to Asia. But it would be a solution that would 
spell ruin for certain other Powers ; and it may be permitted to an 
Englishman to hope that, when the final break up of the Turkish 
Empire is accomplished, Italy, though she has now lost Sfax and 
Mahdia, Tunis and Bona, and all the other African conquests of her 
great King Roger, may succeed in saving Tripoli from the jaws of 


France. 
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